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NEWS OF THE WEEK. | 


Tue incidents at the close of the British Queen’s visit to France 
differed from the larger part of her stay, in being less public and 
formal, and in being reported apparently by those who are not so 
much ata distance. They do not on that account possess less 

litical importance. The design of the reception given to Queen 
Fictoria comprised more than was fully brought out in the reports 
of last week. There were the apparently unstudied relaxations of 
the Saturday,—a drive in the forest of St. Germains with its wood- 
land scenery and forester music, and some agreeable unrehearsed 
effects, such as the meeting of the Queen with her old singing- 
master Lablache; then the elaborate entertainment at Versailles, 
vieing with those pageantries of Louis the Fourteenth and Lorenzo 
de’ Medici which artists have endeavoured to immortalize. Such 
recreations, combining ease and luxury, have long been deemed a 
sure means of ingratiating favour; and undoubtedly they might 
bring the powerful British Sovereign into closer union with 
her hosts, while enlarging her respect for the resources of 
the Emperor. For some reason, apparently unforeseen, Prince 
Jerome had disappointed the Queen of her visit to the tomb 
of Napoleon “the Great”; but this omission was repaired on 
Sunday, otherwise a day of rest; and on Monday, after the most 
affectionate of leavetakings between the ladies, Queen Victoria 
with her court was conveyed in a state procession to the railroad, 
and only on regaining her native main bade farewell to the at- 
tendant Emperor in the friendliest of adieus. Certainly the astute 
ruler of France has spared no pains to rivet the alliance by many 
a pretty link, as well as the iron link of war. 





The British Queen is not to be the last of royal guests in 
Paris: the King of Sardinia has long been announced to come; 
he was expected this week, but again his arrival is postponed— 
probably from the urgency of certain local affairs to which he must 
attend. - Meanwhile, a report has been published, that the Kings 
of Bavaria and Wurtemberg are to be received as visitors. If the 
report is true, the simple fact is noticeable. The subjects of the 
King of Wurtemberg have been attempting a pressure from with- 
out to expedite the constitution which was promised to all the 
German peoples in 1848; and although, obedient to the Diet, the 
King has put down the movement, it has been said, with some ap- 





that the Finance Minister Briick, who has failed in repeating the 
= of raising finances upon railways which was so successful in 

Iungary and Bohemia, is about to put some taxing pressure upon 
the Lombardo-Venetians; and amongst other projects, he is ac- 
eused of designing renewed confiscations of property belonging 
either to Milanese who have taken refuge in Piedmont or to Pied- 
montese subjects having connexions with the Milanese. Count 
Gyulai maintains a military despotism in Milan, while the Aus- 
trian Government professes to have in view the revival of local 
representation for purposes of consultation and tax-collecting. 
There is no question that the position of Austria grows daily more 
difficult, and perhaps proportionately dangerous. 





The official despatches of the battle of the Tchernaya, Russian 
as well as French and English, throw additional light on the cha- 
racter of that conflict and the motives of the advance which led to 
it. From a plan of battle found upon the body of General Read— 
an officer of English extraction who was amongst the slain—it ap- 
pears that the assault upon the French and Piedmontese posted 
above the left bank of the Tchernaya was only one portion of a 
great plan for compelling the Allies to raise the siege; in other 
words, the strategy which failed at Inkerman was attempted 
again, though under less favourabie circumstances. Reinforced by 
new arrivals, Prince Gortschakoff designed a bold, not to say a wild 
operation. Sorties were to be made from Sebastopol on the ex- 
treme left and right, and the attack on the Tchernaya line was to 
have been simultaneous. Should their operations have succeeded 
in throwing the besieging force into confusion, the plan indicated 
a purpose to move upon Balaklava and the rear of the Allied 
camp. The scheme failed, from causes not yet known. Neither 
of the sorties was even attempted; and, as we have seen, the in- 
itiatory movement led to a complete and crushing defeat, fatal to 
the whole design. 

That the Russian commander hoped to effect his object by a 
surprise, can scarcely be doubted. He came on, as we have seen 
him before, in the mist of the morning. He advanced up the 
steep hillocks on the left bank of the river with a force of 60,000 
men, 6000 cavalry and 60 guns, against not more than 22,000 men, 
5500 of whom were not engaged. The attack was made thrice, 
with unusual impetuosity, and was thrice repulsed. In respect of 
numbers, the battle of the Tchernaya is the counterpart of the 
battle of Inkerman, only that the Allies were better prepared and 
better posted, and, perhaps we may add, the same mistakes were 
not made. The repulse of the Russians we knew last week; these 
new circumstances come out in the fresh despatches. 

But in the conflict there were some striking characteristics, 
which still more tell the spirit and character of the fight. The 
French forces were splendidly handled; the Sardinian displayed a 
steady coolness, a military bearing, and a prompt action—every- 
thing that was expected of them, and that placed them in the fore- 
most rank of modern soldiers. The impetuosity of the Russians 
was partly accounted for by the brandy, which, according to cus- 
tom, had been distributed; partly by the fact that in the leading 
columns troops newly arrived mingled with some of the best 
soldiers who have fought throughout the campaign; and by some 
special appeals made to the superstitious passions of the soldiers. 





 Saamaery of probability, that personally he is not hostile to it. The | 
ing of Bavaria married his daughter to the Emperor of Austria 
while Austria was more closely connected with the Western Al- 

: King Maximilian is understood to have speculated on the 
formation of a South German League; Austria has failed in a pro- 
ject of that kind; Prussia has decidedly lost ground with the Ger- 
man les; and the ambition of King Maximilian is undoubted. 
Coupled with these facts, it is not uninteresting to observe ambi- 
guons hints that have been revived in Paris, reminding the French 
ole that the Emperor never intended to retain the institutions 
of their country in their present form, which was to be regarded 
48 transitional. 

Speculations on movements of this kind receive an additional 
stimulus from the equivocal conduct of Austria. It is not long 
siace the Government at Vienna was understood to be cautioning the 
Neapolitan King in respect to his oppressive conduct, but at the 
same time avowing that the old protector of the Neapolitan Bour- 
bons against the Neapolitans did not now intend to put any coer- 
ion upon King Ferdinand. It has suddenly been discovered, that, | 
notwithstanding her declining finances, Austria has for some 
time been strengthening her fortresses. Pola in the Adriatic— | 
once a great war-port for Venice in her prime—is becoming a 
second Sebastopol, and is to receive—so says the report—the arse- 
nal removed from Venice. The strengthening of fortresses on 

¢ Lombardo- Venetian territory, particularly towards the Pied- 
oe frontier, may imply either mistrust of the Sardinian 

*vernment or fear for the state of Italy generally. It is certain 
[Latest Epition. | 





A controversy has been carried on, though in a slight form and 
as it were under correction, as to the poe of pursuing the 
enemy upon his retreat,—the expediency of a pursuit being some- 
what corroborated, to appearance, by the boast of Gortschakoff 
that he waited for the pursuit of the Allies. The great strength 
of the enemy, and the formidable batteries which protected his re- 
treat, precluded the Allied commanders who were engaged from 
ordering even a charge of cavalry. The force of the blow must be 
estimated by the completeness of the repulse to a force so strong 
and impelled by such powerful motives. 


The insurrection amongst the Santals of Bengal is a warning 
upon many points in Indian administration. The district inha- 
bited by this people is one of those central wilds which still exist 
in India. Lying among the hills, not further from Calcutta than 
Manchester from London, and on the Caleutta side of the Ganges, 
but inhabited by one of the primitive races whose occupation pro- 
bably dates before that of the Hindus, the wilds have been parti- 
ally reclaimed and settled: but the Europeans are very scattered, 
and the collection of rent is evidently regarded as a species of in- 
vasion. The old religion still smoulders, and engenders new forms 
of superstition, giving opportunities for fresh enterprises in the 


| prophet line. These unreclaimed or half-reclaimed regions area 


weak point in British India, where Nepaulese, or Russians, or any 
enemies of British rule, may work up an irritation. The collisions 
that are said to have taken place between the natives of the Raj- 
mahal Hills and the albu heute will have been but the proxi- 
mate causes to bring out a long-existing disease, At all events, 
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the fact tells us that a thorough reform of the land-tenure ought 
not to be unduly delayed; that everything should be expedited in 
Indian administration whith promotes civilizing interéourse ; and 
above all, that it will not be safe greatly to diminish that military 
force which gives so much “ moral support” to the civil Govern- 
ment. 





ment,—irrespectively of the meeting of Cabinet Ministers at the 
War Office, about which we have nothing more than the announce- 
ment,—is the ceremony at Birmingham on Monday to “ inaugu- 
rate” the statue of Peel. It is seldom that the uncovering of a 
new ornament in a provincial town has in it so much of political 
meaning as is —- in this act of the Birmingham people. 


But the lesson stands so completely on the surface that it could | 
not be missed, and it has of course been duly noted in the jour- | 
nals. The occasion for the inauguration was seized when the | 
town was filled with visitors for the high festival of music | 


which Birmingham holds every third year, and when the 
whole neighbourhood, possessed by a spirit of holiday-making, 


was prepared to lend a suitable concourse to assist at the cere- | 


mony. It is still remembered, that on coming to the same festival 


fifteen years ago, Peel was hooted and hissed by the “men of Bir- | 


mingham”—in 1840, when to most people he was known chiefly 
as leader of the Tory party in Parliament, and to the metropolis of 
the metal district as “ Peel’s Bill Peel.” Already Liberals began 
to waver in their hostile estimate of Peel; in a couple of years 
later, he took the business of Free-trade from the too feeble hands 
of the professed Liberals; and from that time he became the re- 
presentative of the practical party of efficient Liberals in the 
country. Before he died, he had, as the Reverend Mr. Hardwicke 
intimated at the ceremony on Monday, rescued for mankind what 


tere 
mate the leading wants and capabilities of his country. Pre- 


sumed by partial observers to be selfish, he had set a rare ex- | 


ample of self-sacrifice, in giving up a position as party leader, and 
as leader of the Government, in order to let the movements neces- 
sary for the interests of the country go forward. But it was in 
Birmingham that the most characteristic policy of his earlier pub- 
lic life had been peculiarly detested: it is in Birmingham that his 
statue is now inaugurated with popular acclaim. Every one can 

int the moral; but it is also deserving of remark that the moral 
itself has become so exceedingly plain and so universally accepted. 


Che Cnntt. 


Tue Qveen and Prince Albert, with the Prince of Wales and the Princess 
Royal, set sail from Boulogne soon after eleven on Monday evening; 
and arrived off Osborne, after an excellent passage, a little before nine on 
Tuesday morning. On Wednesday we find her Majesty and Prince Al- 








bert taking their usual drive in the quiet and pleasant places of their | 


island retirement. 


The Gazette of Tuesday contained the following letter from the Earl of 


Clarendon to Sir George Grey. “ Boulogne, August 27. 
“*Sir—I have the honour to inform you, that the Queen, Prince Albert, 


the Prince of Wales, and the Princess Royal, quitted Paris this morning, | 


accompanied by the Emperor. Their Majesties proceeded in state from the 
Tuileries to the railway station. The streets and boulevards were lined with 


troops. The concourse of people assembled was as great as, and the recep- | 


tion of the Queen was even more enthusiastic than, when her Majesty en- 
tered Paris. 

* The Queen is ty ren sensible of the kindness with which she has 
been received by the Emperor and Empress, and of those manifestations of 
respect and cordiality on the part of the French nation by which she has 
everywhere been greeted. 

“On personal and political grounds the visit ‘to Paris has afforded the 
highest gratification to her Majesty. 

“The magnificent army of Boulogne has just been reviewed by the Queen. 
Her Majesty will embark tonight at eleven o’clock. The Emperor will ac- 
company her Majesty out to sea, and return here in his own yacht. 

“T have, &c. CLARENDON. 

The Right Honourable Sir George Grey, Bart.” 

According to present arrangements, the Queen will leave London for 
Balmoral on the 6th September. Setting out on the Great Northern 
Railway, her Majesty will arrive at Edinburgh about seven in the even- 
ing ; that night she will rest at Holyrood Palace ; on Friday proceed by 
the usual route to Banchory; and, after luncheon, drive thence to Bal- 


moral. 





Che Plrtropalis. 


The Convocation of the Clergy of the Province of Canterbury was pro- 


rogued on Thursday, in due form, by the Vicar-General of the Province, | 


and the Queen’s Proctor, until the 24th October next. 

“‘ Much disappointment has been occasioned among the members of both 
Houses by the decision which has been come to by her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in reference to the future proceedings of Convucation. At the last 
meeting, an address to her Majesty was agreed to, praying that she would be 
graciously pleased to allow the more active powers of Convocation to be re- 
vived, so that it might not be as now, and as it has been during the last 
century and a half—a mere deliberative body, whose resolutions cannot be 
carried into practical effect. Although this address was agreed to by both 
Houses, it is well known that in the Upper House the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of Winchester, and some other prelates, objected to it; and 
that in the Lower House it was opposed by the Dean of bristol, the Honour- 
able and Reverend Montagu Villiers, Dr. M‘Caul, and other influential 
members of the Evangelical party. It was also objected to by the Arch- 
bishop of York, who has never allowed Convocation to meet for the despatch 
of any business in the province of which he has the supervision. Under 
these circumstances, the address went up to her Majesty, who has refused 
her sanction to the recommendations. It is generally believed that if there 
had been anything like unanimity among the members of Convocation 
themselves, the prayer would have been acceded to by her Majesty's ad- 


al ge been claimed by party. Supposed to have been mas- | 
by the prejudices of faction, he showed himself able to esti- | 


—$$___ 
visers; Lord Palmerston having more than once stated that he could see 
harm in allowing the active powers of the Church’s Synod. A refusal i 
ever, having been sent, the further discussion will stand over tjjj next 
session.’’— Times. 


The ratepayers of St. Pancras are at issue respecting the best meang 
obtaining a fair division of the parish into wards under the Metropolig 
| Local Management Act. At a meeting in the Vestry-room, on M onday,— 
Mr. Farrer, Churchwarden, in the chair,—two propositions were broached 
one to appoint there and then a committee to watch the division of the 
parish ; the other that each of the five parish districts should elect thre 
| persons to do the same service. After a tumultuary discussion, the latte, 
| proposition was adopted. 





It has been arranged that Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Bates, shall be finally 
| examined at Bow Street Police Office on the 12th, preparatory to their com, 
mitment. 

James Hennessy and his wife have been committed by the Lord Mayor 
| for shamefully neglecting and starving their little boy, three years old, 
When Cortazor and Masip, the Spaniards accused of forging a letter of 
| credit for 1100/., were produced for reéxamination on Saturday, a secop( 
charge was brought against Cortazor. M. José Ramon Yglesias, a merchay: 
of Walbrook, paid the prisoner 700/. on the strength of a letter of credit from 
Valencia—that letter turns out to have been forged. The prisoners were 
again remanded, 


Che Provinces. 

Birmingham has subscribed for and erected a statue of Sir Robert Peel, 
It was designed by Mr. Peter Hollins, is composed of bronze, and was 
cast in the foundry of Messrs, Elkington. The figure, eight feet siz 
inches in height, stands on a granite pedestal, resting on the right and 
advancing the left foot. The right hand grasps a scroll, the left rests 
upon the hip. On the pedestal is the single word “Peel.” It stands 
nearly opposite the Town-hall. On Monday this statue was uncovered 
and delivered over to the Mayor by the Testimonial Committee, in the 
presence of the municipal authorities and a great crowd. The chief point 
of interest in the ceremony, however, was the speech of the Chairman of 
the Committee, the Reverend Grantham Munton Yorke, Vicar of §, 
Philip, and brother of the Earl of Hardwicke. After having formally 
stated the origin of the statue, and caused it to be uncovered, amid great 
| cheering, desired to say a few words expressive of the high estimation in 
which he held that “ great and good man” Sir Robert Peel. 

“The public events of the last two years have been so great and absorbing 
as well nigh to erase from our minds those which interested them most 
deeply in the years preceding. The war in which we are engaged in clow 
alliance with France against the vast power of Russia may well have 
deadened the memory of the great social achievements of peaceful days, 
But, sir, if recent transactions present themselves in such gigantic propor. 
tions to our view as to shut out more distant objects of public interest, the 
same cannot be said of the public men who are the actors in the present 
scene. There are none as yet who can claim to fill the void left in our mili- 
| tary history by the death of Wellington, nor has any statesman arisen of 
character and influence sufficient to lessen our deep sorrow for the loss of 
Peel. There is not aman among us, I venture to say, that has not felt 
deeply from time to time how invaluable the counsels of Peel would have 
been to the nation during the dark and troublous events of the last two years, 
| How many a perplexed Member of the Commons House of Parliament must 
| have called to mind that great statesman’s conspicuous qualities, his noble 
self-denying patriotism, his calmness and eloquence in debate, his offeial ex- 

rience, his vast resources, his knowledge of detail—all that gave weight 
nis advice whether in the Cabinet or the Senate. How often must those 
| men who were accustomed to feel and acknowledge the force of his character 
and talents in their own political career—how often, I say, must they have 
been ready to exclaim, amid the doubts and perplexities of recent diseussiont 
on most momentous topics—*Oh for one hour of Peel!’ (Loud and con 
tinued cheering.) My belief is, Mr. Mayor, that, if we will candidly tet 
our own estimation of the man in some such practical way as this, we shell 
arrive at the conclusion, in spite of party feelings and conflicting political 
theories, that Sir Robert Peel was one of those rare men to whom an é- 
lightened people will turn with confidence in great emergencies—with com- 
fidence, I say, in such a man’s integrity, highmindedness, and self-devotion, 

as well as in his political sagacity, experience, and practical ability. Such 

| character, sir, it is the glory as well as the wisdom of a great and free people 
to honour, whether in life or in death ; although, alas! it is too frequently 
only when the man has passed from the scene that we begin to estimate bit 
character aright. Sir, it was the conviction that one possessed of these great 
qualities had just been snatched away from among us by the hand of Goi, 
after a long life of single-hearted devotion to his country’s welfare, thst 
roused the working men of this town, hearing of the death of Sir Robert 
Peel, to call a public meeting and to set on foot & subscription for 4 
monument to his memory. They felt at that time, and I believe they 
| atill feel, and will never forget, that the whole energies of his later life were 
| devoted to the improvement of their condition, bis greatest financial achievt- 
| ments had for their object the relief of the labouring classes. It is not By 
| business to prove that every hope of Peel was realized, or that every prt 
| diction of his wisdom and experience was fulfilled. Yet, sir, I think he # 
| a bold man who will venture to say that the condition of the great mass ¢ 
| the people has not been most materially and providentially improved ; that 
| the changes effected by Sir Robert Peel in our system of taxation have not 
produced a vastly ae state of feeling between the different classes # 
l 

| 
' 


society, and especially between the agricultural and manufacturing ini 
rests. (Long-continued cheers.) But, sir, in recalling these great acts, * 
| generous people will not forget the cost of the man himself at which thes 
| benefits were obtained for them. They will not forget, that to purchase b™ 
country’s welfare he willingly forfeited all that was most dear to his own 
heart as a public man, except that country—his political friendships, his 
power, and his peace. It has been said of a great orator and statesman © 
the last century, that he ‘for party gave up what was meant for mankin¢ — 
Sir Robert Peel has given us a noble example of the reverse of that epigral 
For mankind—for the benefit of the great body of his countrymen—he chee? 
| fully ‘gave up’ all the personal consequence he enjoyed, all the vast powt? 
he wielded as the leader of the ruling party in the state, and retired amie 
the bitterest obloquy into what might be called a private station. Yet De 
| a8 some men renowned in ‘history did he retire. His was not the selfish re- 
| tirement of wounded vanity. He never deserted his country to sulk in & 
| so-called philosophie obscurity. (Cheers.) He remuined at his post to we 
| last, and was taken away with the words of a most calm and impressive 
| speech on an important question of foreign policy trembling as 1t were et 
| his tongue. Such, sir, in my estimation at least, was the late Sir Ro 





Peel; such the man to whom a few—I think, sir, too few—of the inbebi- 
tants of this great manufacturing town have sought to do honour by erect!" 
a statue to his memory.” (Great cheering.) 
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September 1, 1855.] 
elie was then read, stating that the Committee did thereby 
A ios aatee to Mr. John Palmer, the Mayor, to be held here- 
hand ovir » property of the Corporation; and on behalf of that body Mr. 
<s - briefly returned thanks. [This took place on the eve of the com- 
Pa nono of the Musical Festival ; fifteen years ago, Sir Robert Peel, 
pe from Drayton to attend the Musical Festival, was hooted and 
comabied in the streets of the same town. } 


Some time since, Mr. Adderley, M.P., offered ten acres of land at Salt- 
the formation of a park for the people of Birmingham ; but he de- 
al rent to be paid to him, to have a voice in framing the 
da guarantee for the proper laying-out of the ground 
apparently from some misunderstanding of the scope of these conditions, 
the Town-Council declined Mr. Adderley’s offer. Determined that the 
ublic shall not suffer from this, Mr. Adderley has announced that he 
rill set aside the ten acres as a playground for all classes, not attempt- 


ing to fence or plant the plot. 


ley for : 
sired a nomin 
regulations, an 


There are two candidates for the seat vaeated by the succession of 
Lord Mandeville to the Dukedom of Manchester. The Liberals have put 
forward Mr. Heathcote, Chairman of the Huntingdon Board of Guardians ; 
the Conservatives have named Mr. Rust, Chairman of Quarter-Sessions. 
The latter feels little confidence in her Majesty’s Ministers, but he will 
support them in the vigorous prosecution of a war undertaken not only 
to defeat the Russian plans of aggrandizement for the present, but to se- 
cure an effectual guarantee for the future. 

Mr. J. B. Yarde Buller, a son of Sir John Yarde Buller M.P., has 
offered himself for the suffrages of the Conservative electors of Totness. 
As the present Duke of Somerset, who has ceased to be Member by his 
succession to the Peerage, has not yet returned from the Baltic, no candi- 
date in the Somerset interest has been put forward. 


The annual meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce took 
place on Monday ; Mr. Heath in the chair. The proceedings were con- 
fined to the reception of a report, stating the legislative changes made in 
laws bearing on commerce during the session. In the course of a speech 
on the report, one of the Borough Members, Mr. Horsfall, told an anec- 
dote connected with the passage of the Bills of Lading Act, which 
amusingly illustrates “ midnight legislation.” 

A bill was drawn by the American Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Baring, 
Mr. Cairns, Mr. Brown, and himself, presented it ; and as the law now stood 
the holder of a bill of lading had not only a right to the property to which 
it referred, but the right of recovery should it be damaged, or in a case of 
short delivery. ‘he promoters of the bill were desirous that power should 
be taken under the bill to detain any foreign vessel until the claim had been 
settled for damage or short delivery. To this the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, Mr. Bouverie, objected; and, on a division, the House re- 
jected the clause. In looking over the list of the majority who voted against 
the clause, he found eighteen Members of the Government, and two Members 
who intended to vote with them, but did not. The bill did not come on be- 
fore one o’clock in the morning, and the Scotch Education Bill had occupied 
the whole of the evening. It was not an interesting subject to many ho- 
nourable Members; many were fast asleep; and two admitted to him after- 
wards, that in voting for the Bill of Lading they thought it was the Scotch 
Education Bill. (Great laughter.) 


Mr. Wooler was not formally committed for trial for poisoning his wife till 
last Saturday. On that day the depositions were read over; some witnesses 
made corrections in their evidence; and the Chairman asked the accused 
if he had anything to say in answer to the charge. Mr. Wooler replied— 
* I thank God Almighty that I can say from the bottom of my heart that I 
am as innocent as any of you three gentlemen sitting there; and I trust 
that Almighty God, before whom I stand, will bring to light the atrocious 
criminal who has perpetrated this foul deed.”’ 

The inquest on Mrs. Emma Candy, at Clapton in Somersetshire, has ter- 
minated. At the last sitting, a woman who had formerly been servant to 
Mr. Candy detailed what Mrs. Candy had told her; which, if true, would 
show that Mr. Candy had been guilty of the grossest familiarities with his 
cousin the dairy-maid. Mrs. Candy had talked of committing suicide. No 
further evidence was adduced to show who administered the arsenic to Mrs. 
Candy ; and the Jury returned a verdict that she had died from poison, “ by 
whom given we have not sufficient evidence to prove.” 

The village of Cudham, near Bromley in Kent, has been the scene of a 
frightful crime. Beagley, a labourer, left his wife and very aged mother in 
his cottage in the morning: on returning home in the evening with his son, 
he found the door fastened ; when he had forced an entrance he discovered 
his wife a corpse, and his mother insensible, both having been beaten on the 
head with a pair of tongs. The cottage had been plundered, Old Mrs. 
Beagley has survived as yet, but has not recovered consciousness. Suspicion 
has fallen on two men—that is, it is thought that one of them committed the 
murder, not that both were engaged in it. They are very bad characters, 
and they left Cudham on the day of the crime. ~ 


Two schooners came into collision off Whitby on Sunday, and one, the 
Charles of Lyme, sank : four of the crew perished. 

A short time back, the schooner Henry, while lying at night in Dover 
Roads, was run down by the Vivid mail-steamer, and some of the crew were 
drowned. Very contradictory testimony has been given as to whether the 
schooner exhibited a light; but the Coroner’s Jury came to the conclusion 
on she did, for they returned a verdict of “ Manslaughter’’ against John 

atson, master of the Vivid, and Kidham and May, the look-out men. 


IRELAND. 

The Earl of Carlisle paid a visit to the camp at the Curragh last week. 
It was intended that there should be a field-day, but the weather proved 
unpropitious, and the Lord-Lieutenant only inspected the troops drawn 
Up in line, 

The seat that is to be vacated by Mr. Gavan Duffy is eagerly sought 
for. The Conservatives have put forward Mr. Tottenham for some time ; 


— Mr. John Reynolds courts the suffrages of the electors. It is asserted, 
Owever, that the Young Trelanders, represented by Mr. Duffy, have, 


through their leader Father D yle, besought the retiring patriot not to 

Tesign until a suitable successor shall have been found ; and that Mr, Duffy 

om consented to place his letter of resignation in the hands of the priest, to 
€ used at the right moment, 

dint? Commission of Inquiry into the Endowed Schools of Ireland are 
ork ~~ ing some curious facts. The St. Stephen’s Bluecoat School in 

pone veives from its lands 3232, and educates eighteen boys. The oc- 
pation rental is over 6000/. perannum, It appears that the Corpora- 
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tion leased the lands in perpetuity at a low rent in 1807, 
are some schools not quite soimproperly managed. 


SCOTLAND. 
Emigration from the North of Scotland to the Canadas continues in full 
force. About 600 people will shortly leave Aberdeen and neighbouring 
ports. Agricultural labour has advanced in value in consequence of these 


Happily there 


| thinnings of the population. 


The Edinburgh Courant declares that Forbes Mackenzie’s Act has given 
rise to much private profligacy on the Sunday; young people clubbing 
together to lay in a store of liquors to be consumed while the taverns are 
closed: and then scenes occur that would not be tolerated in a publie- 
house. To meet this evil another has been created—a police “spy” 
system. 


Forrign aud Colonial. 

France.—The last day but one of Queen Victoria’s stay in Paris, Sa- 
turday, was not without incidents as striking as any in the memorable 
week ; and the good fortune that attended her throughout her stay was 
constant to its close. 

Early on Saturday morning, Prince Albert received the English Jurors 
and Commissioners to the Exposition at St. Cloud; and that ceremony 
being over, he joined the Queen and the Emperor in a drive through the 
forest of St. Germain. Here the Royal party took luncheon at the hunt- 
ing-lodge, La Muette. 

** After luncheon, the Queen, leaning on the Emperor’s arm, made a tour 
of the building, and was greeted with the acclamations of the crowd. Her 
Majesty afterwards amused herself for a while in sketching some of the 
splendid views which the hunting-lodge commands. The band in the mean 
time, having advanced to the lawn, continued to play. The Emperor walked 
about smoking a cigarette, returning ever and anon to the Queen; and the 
noblemen and gentlemen of the Imperial and Royal suites whiled away the 
time extended on the grass, smoking and conversing.” 

While at La Muette, **the Queen and Prince Albert noticed Signor La- 
blache, the celebrated singer, standing near the door he is rusticating in 
the neighbourhood, and came up to pay his respects. The Queen and Prince 
kindly exchanged a few words with him, and the Emperor, at a subsequent 
period, conversed with him.” 

Returning to St. Cloud, the Emperor entertained his guests at dinner 
en famille; and af*half-past nine they drove to Versailles, Here one of 
the most striking of the whole series of fétes during the Queen's stay had 
been prepared. The outline of the palace was shown by means of a gas 
illumination; the court-yard and entrance were lighted by clusters of 
ground-glass lamps. 

“On the parterre, which spreads out from the Western front of the palace, 
as well as round the Southern and Northern wings, was extended a lofty 
screen of coloured lamps, most harmoniously blended, producing more the 
effect of a wall of the richest jewellery than a mere construction of such or- 
dinary and perishable materials. Along the top ran a line of yellow light, 
resembling topazes, only broken where pillars of various colours rose into 
the air, bearing the ciphers of ‘ V.’ and ‘N.’ in crimson on shields of green. 
Five lofty portals, veritable triumphal arches of Louis XY.’s time, formed, 
as it were, the entrances to this edifice of many-coloured fires. Two of them 
extended, one on the right, in face of the alley leading to the Fountain of 
Neptune, and the other on the left, looking to the Staircase of the Hundred 
In front of the palace was placed the principal one, consisting of a 
colossal arch in the centre, with two smaller ones to flank it. The whole of 
the long line was divided into arcades, each pillar between them being sur- 
mounted with vases or by the crowns of France and England. The grand 
portal was crowned with a rose, significative of England, and the arme of the 
two countries were intertwined below. It is impossible to convey even @ 
faint idea of the effect of this most beautiful illumination, which was spread 
along the whole front of the apartments prepared for the féte, and which 
excited the unbounded admiration of the company during the evening. The 
edges of the basins below were also brilliantly lighted, and illuminated boate 
were pl aced on the large sheet of water of the Suisses, and carried the mind 
away to Venice and its softly-gliding gondolas on the canal of St. Mark. It 
was at the extreme end of this piece of water that the famous display of fire- 
works, of which report had spoken marvels, was to take place.”’ 

The interior of the vast palace was a blaze of light. The Royal party 
entered in the usual order—the Emperor and the Queen, Prince Albert 
and the Empress, Prince Napoleon and the Princess Royal, and the Prince 
of Wales, 

** The Queen and the Empress were both in white, with diadems of dia- 
monds, and bearing an immense quantity of similar gems on their necks, 
arms, and dresses. The Empress, in particular, wore a string of exceedingly 
large diamonds all round the edge of her dress on the shoulders, which were 
quite dazzling. The Queen had blue flowers scattered over the dress with 
exquisite taste. The Emperor wore a court dress, with white inexpressibles 
and silk stockings; and both their Majesties wore the order of the Garter. 
Prince Albert wore the uniform of the Rifles. The august party at once, in 
the midst of ‘God save the Queen,’ played by Strauss’s band, advanced up 
the gallery in the direction towards where the fireworks were to be displayed ; 
and on their way, the Emperor, seeing Marsnal de Castellane amonget the 
guests, introduced him to the Queen of England, who spoke to the old Mar- 
shal for some moments.” 

An estrade had been erected whence the Royal party witnessed the 
fireworks. 

“The moon was shining brightly to the left; but her pale light seemed 
not in any way to mar the scene, but rather to add to the effect, from the 
contrast between its gentle, permanent light above, and the feverish, eva- 
nescent outburst below. Nothing could be more beautiful than the pieees 
prepared, which extended along the edge of the water for one hundred and 
forty yards, the greatest range of fireworks ever exhibited previously having 
reached eighty. The Swiss lake was alive with barges illuminated with 
Venetian lamps. What perfected the magic of the scene was the impossi- 
bility of discovering how or by whom they were moved, All that could be 
seen was a mass of floating coloured lights—lamps hung round the body of 
lamps wreathing the four poles, two at stem 
and two at stern—and lamps hung in festooning from pole to pole; but no- 
thing more was to be discerned of the boat than its birdlike outline, as the 
mass of enchantment noiselessly floated about. Sometimes two would join 
in mimic combat; at others two hostile fleets would be engaged shooting 
harmless coloured flames. Then they would break away into capricious 
movements, as in a dance, while some would move on into the mysterious 
distance, creating perspectives to tantalize the fancy of beholders, And 
all this was by broad fitful moonlight, breaking out occasionally from 
large masses of cloud, which would freakishly shake out a few threat- 
ening drops, and then leave the harvest moon supreme over all. 
As each new design was set fire to, and burned fiercely away, the water re- 
flected back the lovely colours, and doubled the extent of the display and 
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its consequent effect. Every piece let off succeeded admirably ; and the ‘A little before dawn, the outposts of the Sardinian army, 


smoke at length, which had rested like a dark giant over the scene, remind- 
ing one of the huge warrior mentioned in the ‘Castle of Otranto,’ settled 
across the disc of the moon and veiled its light completely. Then came on 
the grand attraction of the display; for a point, at one a being 
fired, the flame ran rapidly along from the left to the right until all was in 
combustion. For a moment all was confusion, but the various parts gradu- 
ally came out until the whole represented Windsor Castle, with the British 
flag floating from the loftiest tower.” 

The ball took place in the Hall of Mirrors ; a profuse display of light, 
and looking-glasses, and flowers, and splendidly bedecked humanity. 
The Emperor and the Queen, with Prince Albert and the Princess Ma- 
thilde, Prince Napoleon and the Princess Royal, Prince Adalbert of Ba- 
varia and the Duchess of Alba, opened the ball. Her Majesty subse- 

uently danced several times, and waltzed once with the Emperor; the 

rince of Wales and his sister waltzing also. 
party supped in the theatre ; and returned to St. Cloud between one and 
two in the morning. 

Sunday was spent as a day of rest; varied by a visit from Prince 
Jerome, and a drive in the Bois de Boulogne. 

The proceedings on Monday were not remarkable when compared with 
those that had gone before. 
from St. Cloud to the Tuileries. There she partook of a déjetiner, and 
then she bade farewell to the Empress. From the Tuileries she passed to 
the railway station, escorted by the Emperor, through crowds of 
people. The whole party arrived at Boulogne at five o’clock, and drove 
to the Imperial Hotel. Here the Queen remained only a moment, and 
then, reéntering her carriage, drove tothe Sands; where the Emperor and 


After the ball, the whole | 
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orate et, seen 
8 
scouts along the heights of Chuliu, fell back, and came to enncenes Gant “ 
enemy was advancing in considerable force. Very shortly after, in fact, 
Russians placed their position guns in a row along the heights on the fj hi 
bank of the Tchernaya, and opened fire upon us. gat 
‘** General Herbillon, who commanded the French troops at this Poin 
had made his arrangements for the fight: to the right of the Traktir Toad 
the Faucheux division, with the 3d battery of the 12th of artillery; at the 
centre, his own division with the 6th ne of the 13th ; to the left, the 
division Camou with the 4th battery of the 13th. On his side, General de 
la Marmora had ranged the troops of his army on their fighting positions 
“At the same time, General Morris’s fine division of African Chasseyrs 
rapidly joined by the numerous and valiant English cavalry of Genera 
Scarlett, posted itself behind the mounds of Kamara and Traktir. Jt Wag 
intended that this cavalry should fall on the enemy’s flank in case he should 
succeed in forcing his way through one of the outlets of Tchorgoun, Traktir 
or the hollow that lies to the left of General Camou. ’ 
“Colonel Forgeot, commanding the artillery of the Tchernaya line, kept 


| in readiness to act, a reserve of six horse-batteries, two of them belonging 


Early in the forenoon, her Majesty drove | 


Prince Albert reviewed 50,000 men, collected from the camps of Hon- | 


vault, Ambleteuse, Wimereux, and Equitren. The spectacle was brief, 
as time was pressing. A dinner at the Imperial Hotel followed the re- 
view ; and at eleven o'clock, the Queen, conducted by the Emperor, once 
more embarked on board the Victoria and Albert, amid a blaze of fire- 
works, and sailed for England. The Emperor remained on board until 
the yacht had left the harbour, and then returned to Boulogne. 

During her stay in Paris, the Queen visited the tombs of James the 
Second, of the unfortunate Duke of Orleans, Louis Philippe’s eldest son, 
and of the Emperor Napoleon I. The Monitewr of Tuesday described the 
last incident with true French gusto— 

“ The Queen visited, the day before yesterday, the tomb of the Emperor. 
No one of her visits produced a deeper impression. As the review had lasted 
till very late, her Majesty was no longer expected at the Hotel des Invalides ; 
nevertheless, she determined on going there, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the hour. The Queen arrived, consequently, at nightfall, followed by a nu- 
merous staff, surrounded by the veterans of our old wars, who had hastened 
to meet her, while she advanced with noble composure towards the last rest- 
ing-place of him who was England’s most constant adversary. What a 
spectacle! How many remembrances, with all the contrasts, they brought 
up to the mind! But when by the light of torches, the glitter of uniforms, 
amid the strains of the organ playing ‘ God save the Queen!’ her Majesty 
was led by the Emperor to the p tom where the remains of Napoleon lie, 
the effect was overpowering and immense, the emotion profound ; for every 
one was reflecting that this was no ordinary homage offered at the tomb of 
a great man, but a solemn act, attesting that the rivalries of the past were 
forgotten, and that now the union between the two peoples had received its 
most signal consecration.” 


The visit to the tomb of Napoleon was one of the things not set down | 
in the programme ; and as Prince Jerome, it is said, keeps the keys, it is | 


probable that he came to Paris more for the purpose of bringing them 
than to “ pay his respects to the Queen.” 


Crimea.—The interest in the battle of the Tchernaya has been revived 
by the publication of the official despatches relating to that event, and the 
letters of the newspaper correspondents. The official despatches have the 
highest interest, and almost supersede the picturesque details usually fur- 
nished from other pens. 


General Pélissier to the Minister of War. 
[From the Moniteur.] 
“Grand Head-quarters before Sebastopol, August 18, 1855. 

“ Monsieur le Maréchal—You have learned by my telegraphic despatches 
of yesterday and the day before the general results of the battle on the 
Tchernaya ; I hasten today to forward to your Excellency my detailed re- 
port concerning that day, so glorious for our arms. 

* For some days previously, although the enemy abstained from any ap- 
parent movement, certain signs induced us to think that he would come and 
attack us on the line of the Techernaya. You are acquainted with these 

itions, which are excellent, and protected throughout their entire extent 

y the ‘I'chernaya itself, and by an aqueduct flowing from it which forms a 
second obstacle. The Sardinian army occupies the whole of the right, oppo- 
site Tchorgoun ; the French troops hold the centre and the left, which is 
connected, after a depression of the ground, with our plateaux of Inkerman. 
Independently of a few fords, not very numerous or good, two bridges keep 
up the communication across the Tchernaya and the small canal: the one 


rather lower down from Tchorgoun is covered by the Piedmontese guns; the 


other, called the Traktir Bridge, is beneath and nearly at the centre of the 
French positions, 

‘* If from these positions a person looks before him to the other side of the 
Tchernaya, he sees towards the right the heights of Chuliu, which, after 
extending in undulating table-lands, fall rather abruptly towards the Tcher- 
naya, below Tchorgoun, in front of the Piedmontese. These heights decline 
opposite our centre; and from this point, as far as the rocky sides of the 








ackenzie table-lands, there runs a plain from three to four kilometres in | 


breadth. 


into the plain of Balaklava, 

* A good look-out was kept along the whole of our line. The Turks, who 
occupy the hilly eminence of Balaklava, were on the alert, and watched 
Alsou ; and General d’Allonville, who had been also warned, redoubled bis 
vigilance in the lofty valley of Baidar. For the rest, I feel easy about the 
whole of that extreme right: it is one of those mountainous regions where 
it is impossible to manceuvre masses; the enemy could only make feints in 
that direction. This is what in fact happened. In the night between the 
15th and 16th, General d’Allonville sent word that a force was in his front, 
but that he should be able to confront and keep in awe the enemy, who made 
no attempt on that side, and did not dare attack him. 

* During this time the bulk of the Russian troops, having descended the 
Mackenzie heights, or issued through Ai-Todor, advanced under cover of the 
night towards the Tehernaya. On the right, the 7th, 5th, and 12th divisions 
crossed the plain; and on the left, the 17th division, a part of the 6th and 
of the 4th, came along the table-lands of Chuliu. A very strong body of 
horse and 160 guns supported all this infantry. 


It is along this plain that the Mackenzie road runs, then crosses } 


the Tchernaya, at the Traktir Bridge, and having traversed our position opens | t : 
rr | more than 5000; of whom 1626 soldiers and 38 officers have been admitted 


| to whom it was proper to give some repose. 


| its power. 


to the Imperial Guard. 

“* Six Turkish battalions, from the army of Osman Pasha, 
Sefer Pacha, came to afford us their assistance. 

‘“* Lastly, I had brought up Levaillant’s division of the Ist corps, the diyj. 
sion Dulac of the 2d corps, and the Imperial Guard; imposing reserves, 
capable of repairing any accident however unfavourable. 

‘“‘ The thick haze that enveloped the low grounds of the Tchernaya, and 
the smoke of the cannonade that had just commenced, prevented my dig. 
tinguishing the point against which the enemy depended on making an 
effort, when at our extreme left the 7th Russian division advanced to attack 
the division Camou. Received by the 50th of the Line, the 3d of the Zouay 
who charged them with the bayonet, and by the 82d, which attacked them 
in flank, the enemy’s columns were compelled to wheel round, recross the 
canal, and could only escape the fire of our artillery by rallying at a great 
distance off. This division did not make its appearance again for the day, 

“‘ At the centre the struggle was longer and more desperate. The enemy 
had brought up two divisions (the 12th, a by the 5th) against the 
Traktir bridge. Several of bis columns pushed on at once across the bridge, 
and also across passages contrived on the spot by means of ladders, flying 
bridges, and posts; those columns crossed the Tchernaya, then the aqueduct, 
and lastly advanced most gallantly against our positions. But, met by an 
offensive movement under the direction of Generals Faucheux and de Failly, 
they were overthrown, compelled to recross the bridge [originally] occupied 
by the 95th, and were pursued to the other side by the 2d regiment of 
Zouaves, the 97th of the Line, and a part of the 19th battalion of the Foot 
Chasseurs. 

‘** However, while the guns were continuing their discharges on both sides, 
the Russians re-formed their attacking columns. The haze had cleared up, 
and it was easy to see their movements. Their 5th division reinforced the 
12th that had just given way; and the 17th was preparing to descend the 
heights of Chuliu for the purpose of supporting those two first divisions, 

**General Herbillon then reinforced General Faucheux with Cler’s bri- 
gade, and gave the 73d as a reserve to General de Failly. Moreover, Colonel 
Forgeot disposed four horse-batteries in position ; which gave along this front 
a collective strength of seven batteries that he could use against the masses 
of the assailants. Thus the second effort of the Russians, however energetic 
it may have been, was only crushed in our front; and they were compelled 
to retreat, sustaining considerable loss. 

“The 17th Russian division, which had descended, throwing forward 
large bands of skirmishers, met with no better success. Received most 
resolutely by General Cler’s brigade, and by a half-battery of the Imperial 
Guard, harassed on its left by the [Piedmontese] troops of Trotti’s division, 
which closed in with it, this division was forced to recross the Tchernaya, 
and fall back behind the batteries of position that lined the heights from 
which it had set out. 

‘** From this moment, nine o'clock in the morning, the movement of the 
enemy in retreat was fully apparent : his long columns filed away as rapidly 
as possible, under protection HI considerable masses of cavalry and a numerous 
artillery. 

. ia moment I had the intention of causing a part of the cavalry to 
charge the remains of the 17th Russian division, and drive it from the bridge 
of Chuliu to that of Traktir. I had drawn out for this object several 
squadrons of African Chasseurs, with whom were joined some Sardinian 
squadrons and one of General Scarlett’s regiments, the 12th Lancers (from 
India). But the retreat of the Russians was so prompt that we could only 
have made but a small number of prisoners, and this fine cavalry might have 
been exposed to some of the enemy's batteries still in position. I deemed it 
een not to expose it there for so insignificant a result. General de la 
Marmora, for the rest, did not require this pet, but without it was able 

th positions that his small posts 


commanded by 


to retake in a very bold manner the advance 
had occupied on the heights of the Chuliu. 

** At three o'clock the whole of the enemy’s army had disappeared. The 
division of the Guard and the division Dulac relieved the divisions engag 
I sent back to the Ist corps 
Levaillant’s division, and the cavalry returned to its ordinary bivouacking 

round. 
= This brilliant affair reflects the highest honour on the infantry, the 
horse artillery of the Guard, on that of the reserve, and the divisionary 
tillery. I shall ere long beg your Excellency to place before the eyes of the 
Emperor the names of those who have deserved rewards, and to submit to 
his Majesty’s sanction such rewards as I shall have been able to distribute 
in his name, ; 

** Our losses are doubtless a subject of regret, but have no relative propor 
tion to the importance of the results obtained, and to those we have inflicted 
on the enemy. We have 8 superior officers wounded, 9 subaltern oificers 
killed and 53 wounded, 172 non-commissioned officers and soldiers killed, 
146 missing, and 1163 wounded. F 

* The Russians have left in our hands 400 prisoners : the number of theit 
killed may be estimated at more than 3000, and that of their wounded at 


into our ambulances. Among the dead collected by us there are the bodies 
of two generals, whose names I have not yet been able to ascertain. i 
“ The Sardinian army, which has fought so valiantly by our side, has ha 
about 250 men disabled, It has inflicted on the enemy’s army losses ‘ 
much greater magnitude; 100 prisoners and about 150 wounded remain in 
I regret to announce to your Excellency, that General de la Mar- 
mora bas informed me that aout the Count of Montevecchio, whose oe 
racter and talents he highly esteemed, has fallen gloriously at the head 0 
his brigade. A ge. 
“TI ought to state to your Excellency the rapidity with which the Eng: 
lish cavalry of General Scarlett, which General Simpson had been so kin - 
to place at my disposal, arrived on the scene of action. The martial ves 
of these magnificent squadrons betrayed an impatience which the successit 
and prompt issue of the day did not permit me to satisfy. + a battery 
‘The English and Sardinian batteries of position and the Turkish a - 
sent by General Osman Pasha near Alsou fired with much skill and success. 
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d Osman Pasha for the promptitude with which he sent to me, 
Ley ey (General Koscielzkt) six Turkish battalions, four of which 
< ied the neighbouring passages of Tchorgoun. 


I have 

under Sefer ty occupi 

during the da) rarkable occurred during the entire day on the Sebastopol 
id eo" de Salles and Bosquet were ready to repulse energetically 

side. ttempt on the part of the besieged. ’ ; 

any transmit to your Excellency together with this report the copy of a 

for the battle of the 16th, found on the body of a Russian General, who 

- ht to be General Read, who commanded the enemy’s right, and was 

~ sally charged with the attack of the T'raktir bridge. 

re © Deign to accept, &c. The General in Chief, Péi1sster.” 

General Simpson’s despatch to Lord Panmure necessarily goes over the 

but it contains in the following passage some facts not men- 

eral Pélissier. 

1 officer who commanded the Russian column, and who is 


same ground, 
tioned by Gen 

“ The genera 4 
supposed to be Ge : 4 te Prinses G eaiualll’ a al 
the orders for the battle, signed by Prince Gortschakoff, who commanded in 

rson. From these it would appear that it was a most determined attempt 
to force us to raise the siege. lad they succeeded, Balaklava was to have 
been attacked by one portion of their army, whilst the heights on which we 
now are were to have been stormed with the other; at the same time a vi- 
vorous sortie was to have been made from the town on the French works, on 
our extreme left, from the Quarantine, and another on the works on our ex- 
treme right on Mount Sapoune. The action which I have endeavoured to 
describe is most glorious to the arms of the French and Sardinian troops. To 
meet the force of the Russians, the former had but 12,000 infantry and four 
batteries of artillery engaged ; the latter had 10,000 men in position, 4500 
actually engaged, and twenty-four pieces of cannon, The Russian force con- 
sisted of from 50,000 to 60,000 men, with 160 pieces of artillery, and cavalry 
tothe amount of 6000. This disparity of numbers will readily explain to your 
Lordship the difficulty that would have been experienced had an attempt 
been made to follow up the advantage by a pursuit. The Russian retreat, 


| ground above. 


had nearly daily skirmishes with the Russians, assured me that they never 
saw them moving on in such a style. They were new troops, belonging, ac- 
cording to the prisoners and wounded, to the 5th division of the 2d corps 
d’armée, lately arrived from Poland.” — Correspondent of the Times. 
Another Glimpse.— Reinforcements now came up from the second co- 
lumn ; they re-formed, but again in loose open order, or rather no order at 
all, for they marched exactly like a flock of sheep. This was done evidently 
so that they might present less mass for the artillery to play upon: but it 
was a great mistake, as will be seen afterwards. This time they displayed 
more pluck and resolution: they fell, to be sure, by the dozen, but they 
never wavered nor faltered ; climbed on slowly and laboriously, and at last 
reached the crest of the hill, and came out on the level. When the head of 
the column attained this point, the Zouaves, who were lying down behind 
the ridge on the Russian left, jumped up and ran off to join the main body, 
posted near the artillery on the centre of the plateau; and at the same mo- 


- : | ment the whole of the French, the artillery included, retired about a hun- 
neral Read, was killed; and in his possession was found | ee ee a ae Soe eee cate 


dred yards before the advancing enemy. ‘The firing-had ceased except 
broken and puny file-firing from the assailants, who now, unable to form in 
line, and mixed up in disorder, doubtless perceived they should have either 
mounted in line, or halted and de ened before coming out on the open 

For some moments { thought the French were about to give 


| way and retreat, and the Russians become masters of the height; but I was 


soon convinced of my mistake. One could see them, it is true, falling back 
on all sides, and closing up into a small round mass ; but in the twinkling of 
an eye this mass opened out like a fan—two black lines shot from it on each 
side across the plateau, the centre closed up, divided itself, and the next mo- 
ment a sheet of flame broke from the whole line, followed by a cloud of 
smoke, and the crash of the musketry fell on our ears in a long, continuous, 
unfaltering whirr, like the roar of a waterfall, drowned every second by the 


| mightier thunder of the artillery, which had made half a wheel to the right, 


moreover, was protected a the fire from the heavy guns in position on the | 


Mackenzie heights. The loss sustuined by the Russians is estimated at be- 
tween 5000 and 6000 men, including 600 prisoners ; whilst on the part of the 
Allies it does not amount to more than 1000 men.” 

Not the least interesting of the documents is the copy of the plan of 
the battle found on the body of the Russian Gencral. 

Copy of Prince Gortschakoff’s Plan, found on the body of a 
Russian General killed August 16, 
‘“ Orders for the right wing of the army, commanded by General Read. 


I, COMPOSITION OF THE TROOPS, 
The 7th division of infantry ............cseeceeeeees 12 battalions. 
jattery of position No. 3............ 12 guns, 
8th brigade of | Light battery No.3 ..........-.seees S 
artillery .. e Be ree S ws 
je DH wdbeskeanndcocéses Sw 
3 regiments of the 12th division of infantry ........... 12 battalions. 


Battery of position No. 3.. 


12 guns. 
Light battery No.3....... 6 
No. 4 





4th brigade of 
artillery .. 





1 MP ohadénercenectede 6 
battalion of sharpshooters............ ‘idebenieed 1 battalion. 
1st company of the 2d battalion of sappers............ »» 
3 Game SE TURGNTE,. coccccccccescoccccscccecceocecs 8 squadrons. 
Battery of horse artillery, No. 26 ...........cse0e000s 4 guns. 
l regiment of Don Cossacks, No. 27.........000e0+005 6 sotnias. 


“Total of General Read’s corps, 25} battalions, 8 squadrons, 6 sotnias, and 62 
pieces. 

“2. On the 15th August, at nightfall, General Read will descend with all 
his troops from Mackenzie heights in the track of Lieutenant-General Li- 


| 


| nwuvering, and confided entirely in the valour of their troops. 


prandi, and will form his two divisions into a column upon the height occu- | 


os by the new redoubt, near the great road, having on his left the second 
ivision commanded by General Liprandi. 
“ 3. He will leave all his baggage in the camp, and will have at hand a 


sufficient number of w s in whic soldiers may deposit their | ; ; 
bert waggene im which the Sect seldiors hye ove vq | the moment, and who speaks Russian, asked one of the poor fellows who was try- 


knapsacks. In these waggons he will have placed culinary utensils and 
brandy. The men must on no account have with them less than four days’ 
provisions, a pound of meat, cans of water, and camp-kettles. Each regi- 
tent will have a chest of necessary stores, and two ambulance carriages. 


The remaining ambulance vehicles will be under the orders of General | - ; a ae 
point of escaping their power.’”’—Zimes, 


Zouroff, to whom is committed the service of removing the wounded. The 
cavalry and artillery will take with them whatever forage they need. 


best place for ws this will have to be afterwards determined. 
“4. The head-q 


General Read, having first concentrated his troops on these heights, will 
send an officer to the General-in-chief to announce his arrival. On the 16th, 
during the attack, the General-in-chief will be on the slope of Mackenzie 
heights, near the new redoubt. 

“6. At four o’clock on the morning of the 16th, while the 17th division 
forms on the Telegraph height, General Read will advance, form the 7th 
and 12th divisions of infantry in order of battle out of range of the enemy, 
and place the regiment of Lancers in the rear as a reserve, with his Cossacks. 
He will combine his movement with that of General Liprandi, and advance 
towards the Tchernaya, so as to be able to cannonade the enemy on the heights 
of Fediouchine, prepare to cross the river, and finally take possession of the 
heights of Fediouchine upon the receipt of orders to that effect. For this 
purpose, he should have near his 7th and 12th divisions of infantry detach- 
ments of sappers and regimental detachments, well exercised beforehand in 
the use and management of flying bridges, to throw them promptly over the 
aqueduct, and afford a passage to the infantry and artillery. 

S. As soon as orders to advance on the heights of Fediouchine shall be 
received, the troops are to pass the Tchernaya to the right and left of the 
bridge ; the damage caused by the artille 
pers ; the bridges wili be thrown under the orde 
manding the special detachments. 

7. Having taken possession of the hills to the left and in the centre, 
General Read will form in orde i 
towards Mount Sa 
by artillery in both directions. The mamelons to the right he will occupy 
with troops of the first line, after driving off the enemy. : 

8. One of the chief cares of General Read will be to provide that the depth 
of water in the T, 
thrown over as quickly as 
across the river without de 


- V ay. 
‘9. After taking the hei his of Fediouchine, General Read will remain 


avs awaiting the orders of the General-in-chief, in the case of an attack on 
4 eg part of Mount Gaofort being judged absolutely necessary. 
- The combat having ended, General Read will take measures for 


fortifying the heights of Fediouchine. 
; “ Major-General GroreNrieLp, Quartermaster-General.” 
rm F arg Attack.—“The rush of the Russians was splendid. 
in Tent er time with firin , they advanced with an élan scarcely ever seen 
durin troops. Some French soldiers of Camou’s division, who have 
@ the winter guarded the trenches towards the Quarantine, and have 


| of casualties. 


Without | 


The | 


uarters for the 15th will be on Mackenzie’s heights. 


ry will be made good by the sap- | 
rs of superior officers com- | 
| 


r of battle, having his front turned partly | 
oune and partly towards the enemy, covering his troops | 


chernaya shall be lowered by the sappers and the bridges | 
ae to enable the cavalry and artillery to get | 


aud raked the crest of the hill with a tempest of grape. Strongly as one’s 
sympathies might be engaged for the French, it was impossible to repress 
for the moment a sentiment of pity as one looked upon the crowd of Russians 


looming out through the smoke as it rolled across them, ye | returning 
the fire, unable to advance, afraid to retreat, ten thousand deaths in front, 


ten thousand more behind—belp and hope nowhere. They paused for a few 
seconds, seemed to hesitate, but were speedily relieved from all embarrass- 
ment as to the course they should pursue by the advance of the French, 
whose cheer rang merrily through the morning air as they levelled their 
bayonets and rushed to the charge. The Russians gave one hurrah, as if 
they intended to come up to the scratch ; but instead of suiting the action to 
the word, they wheeled about, and flung themselves down the hill-side in 
complete disorder, the Sardinian artillery again playing upon them as be- 
fore." —Correspondent of the Daily News. 

After the Battle.—“ Everybody now rushed to the battle-field, and one 
look was sufficient to convince them that the Allies had won a real battle on 
the Tchernaya. Although not quite so obstinate and sanguinary as the 
battle of Inkerman, which this affair resembled in many points, it was a 
pitched battle. The Russians, as in the battle of Inkerman, gave up ma- 
he essential 
difference was in the manner of fighting. At the battle of Inkerman, the 
great mass of the Russians fell under the file-firing and the bayonets of the 
infantry ; while on the Tchernaya it was the guns which did the greatest exe- 
cution. Most of the wounded and dead showed frightful traces of round-shot, 
grape, shell, and canister; so that, asa battle-field, one could scarcely imagine 
anything more terrible. Nearly all the wounds were on the legs and the 
head. On the banks of the aqueduct particularly, the sight was appalling: 
the Kussians when scaling the embankment of the aqueduct were taken in 
flank by the Sardinian batteries, and the dead and wounded rolled down the 
embankment, sometimes more than twenty feet in height. The French made 
every possible wy oe h to collect the wounded. They were laid on the open 
space about the bridge until the ambulances arrived. While there, the 
Kussians, who could see plainly that the French were engaged in bringing 
help to their own wretched countrymen, suddenly began to open with their 
guns upon them, repeating the barbarous practice which they had already 
often previously shown to the troops. A gentleman who was with me at 


ing to trudge along with deep flesh wounds on both his thighs, what be thought 
of the behaviour of the Russians in firing among their own wounded? He 
answered, ‘ They are accustomed to beat us when we are with them, and 
there is no wonder that they should try to ill-treat us when we are on the 
[Now, did the poor wounded 
Russian really make this speech ?] 

The Emperor Napoleon has addressed the following interesting letter to 
General Pélissier, 

“*General—The fresh victory gained at the Tchernaya proves, for the 
third time since the commencement of the war, the superiority of the Allied 
armies over the enemy in the open field ; but if it does honour to the courage 
of the troops, it evidences no less the good arrangements you had made. Ad- 
dress my congratulations to the army, and receive them also yourself. Tell 
your brave soldiers, who for more than a year have endured unheard-of 
fatigues, that the term of their trials is not far distant. Sebastopol, 1 hope, 
will soon fall beneath their blows; and were the event delayed, still, the 
Russian army, I know it through information that appears positive, would 
no longer be able, during the winter, to maintain the contest in the Crimea. 
This glory acquired in the East has moved your companions in arms here in 
France; they all burn to have a part in your dangers. Accordingly, with 
the twofold object of responding to their noble desire, and of procuring some 
repose for those who have achieved so much, I have given orders to the 
Minister of War, that all the regiments remaining in France may proceed in 
due succession to relieve in the East others which will return, You know, 
General, how afllicted I have been at being detained away from that army, 
which has again added to the fame of our eagles; but at this moment my 
regrets diminish, since you enable me to perceive the speedy and decisive 
success destined to crown so many heroic efforts. 

‘** Whereupon, General, I pray God to have you in His holy keeping. 

“ Written at the Palace of St. Cloud, August 20, 1855. 

** NAPOLEON,” 

Prince Gortschakoff’s official report of the battle admits great losses ; 
numbers among the dead the names of Generals Read, Weiman, and 
Cverwiky; and attributes his defeat to the too great impetuosity of the 
right columns of attack. 

With regard to the siege, General Pélissier states, that on the 23d Au- 
gust the French “ carried an ambuscade on the glacis of the Malakoff: 
500 Russians made a sortie to retake it, but were brilliantly repulsed, 
with a loss of about 300 men. The work has been turned, and remains 
definitively ours.” At that date the health of the army was “ excellent.” 

General Simpson also forwards a brief despatch on the siege, and a list 
The fire opened on the 17th August, continued throughout 
the day, and produced the effect anticipated from it. 

‘‘The Russian fire, which at first answered briskly, became by the evening 
feeble. In the afternoon a shell from one of our mortar-batteries ignited 
and caused the explosion of a great number of shells in one of the enemy's 

utteries, doing apparently much damage.” 
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The casualties between the 13th and 16th August, inclusive, were— 
one officer and 29 men killed; 4 officers and 171 men wounded. The 
officer killed was Brevet-Major Adjutant Drummond, of the Scots Fusi- 


liers; the wounded officers were Captain W. C. Ward and Ensign W. P. | from a contest with the Pope. 


Hesketh, of the 42d; and Captain H. D. Ellis and Lieutenant E. B. | 


Prescott, of the 33d. 
The railway from Balaklava to the camp in the front is now in course 


of thorough draining and ballasting, so as to render it adequate ae 
sor 


amount of traffic that the exigencies of the winter may require. 
Panmure has sent out 150 new carriages to replace the old ones, and 100 
horses for special service on the railway. The original body of navvies 
raised and sent out by Peto and Co. will return home, and their places will 
be taken by a portion of the new Army Works Corps. 


The garrison of Kertch has been reinforced by detachments of 400 | 


French and 800 English, with the view of carrying out some unexplained 
operations on the isle of Taman. Admiral Bruat, in a despatch to the 

inister of Marine, anticipates that the Allies will be able to winter se- 
ourely at Kertch and Yenikale. 


It has been decided, we are told, that the Russian fleet in the Black 


Sea shall be considerably increased. With that view, ships of the line of 
131 guns are to be commenced this winter at Nicolaief. 

Turxry.—If we may trust the telegraphic messages that have been 
received from Constantinople, the war in Asia has taken a turn in favour 
of the Turks. ‘The story is, that the garrison of Kars have made a suc- 
cessful sortie on the Russian camp; and that the Russian troops, reported 
as menacing Erzeroum from Kipri-koi, have withdrawn nearer to the 
main body. Direct intelligence trom Mr. Brant, British Consul at Erze- 
roum, dated the 6th August, gave an unfavourable description of the state 
of matters there. But it is important to note that he was then in com- 
munication with General Williams, and that he confirms the report of the 
retreat of the enemy from Kipri-kvi. 

Advices from Constantinople of the 20th announce that Omar Pasha 
and Hussein Pasha were to leave on the following day for Batoum; 
where the Sultan had given orders for the landing of twenty-five batta- 
lions, selected from the Turkish troops in the Crimea and on the Danube. 

Tur Baxtic.—The intelligence from the fleet in the Baltic is confined 
to small affairs. The Hawke and Desperate have fought with gun-boats 
in the Gulf of Riga; the Hawke getting some damage in her hull. Off 
Cronstadt there has been a similar engagement. Six steam gun-boats 
stood directly out towards the fleet: the Impérieuse, Bulldog, and Cen- 
taur, were sent to try and cut them off; but they withdrew into shoal 
water, and both sides engaged in a game at long bowls, which seems to 
have resulted in no damage on either side. Seeing that the ammunition 
was only thrown away, the British Admiral recalled his ships. There 
has also been a ludicrous race between two boats’-crews and some Cos- 
sacks and Baskirs, bk tween Windau and Riga. The Czar’s cavalry lay in 
wait behind some sand-hills, and at a fitting moment, but evidently when 
far from the sailors, dashed out on them. The sailors fired and reached 
their boats, and afterwards ran the gauntlet of a Cossack ambuscade. 
* One Cossack was wounded,”’ 

The Russian Government has published a despatch on the bombard- 
ment of Sweaborg, from General De Berg. It tells that large buildings 
were destroyed, some magazines exploded; but that with these excep- 
tions the damage done by the bombardment was “ insignificant.’’ The 
line-of-battle ship between Gustavswert and Bak Holmen was, it ap- 
pears, severely handled, and nearly blown up. ‘The total loss of the gar- 
rison, according to the General, was 44 men killed, 5 officers and 110 
men wounded, in the forts; 11 men killed and 89 men wounded on board 
the Russie. Buta telegraphic despatch from Dantsic, received yesterday, 
states that “authentic information has been obtained in the fleet that the 
Russians lost upwards of 2000 men at Sweaborg.”’ 

Denmarx.—A telegraphic message from Copenhagen, dated Wednes- 
day, states that “‘the King has sanctioned the alterations in the funda- 
mental law ; and today the Premier has presented the collective constitu- 
tion to the Landsthing, accompanying it with a two-hours speech. He 
stated, that if the measure were rejected the whole Ministry would re- 
sign.” 

Iraty.—A curious instance of police tyranny is reported from Naples. 
Mr. Fagan, first Attaché of the British Legation, was instructed by his 
Minister to request from Prince Satriano, the Superintendent of Theatres, 
a benefit at the Theatre del Fondo for Signora Paressa, an English lady. 
He accordingly, one evening, visited the Prince in his box at the theatre. 
On seeing Mr, Fagan enter, 

- - -- “the Minister of Police, who was opposite, began to make signs 
of the greatest anger and the most menacing gesticulations in that direction, 
to the great astonishment of Prince Satriano, who was unable to divine the 
reason of it. On the following day, the director sent for Signor Attanasio, one 
of the employés of the Superintendenza, and, heaping the lowest insults on 
Prince Satriano for having received such a man as Signor Fagan, who was 
stigmatized as a ‘ birbante assassino’ and an enemy of the King, ordered him 
to inform the Prince that he prohibited him from ever again receiving Mr. 
Fagan in his box.” 

The Times correspondent at Milan forwards intelligence which throws 
some light on the present position of Austria. 

* Although the Austrian Government is so hard pressed on all sides for 
money, that other Governments calculate on her utter inability ever to use 
offensively her really magnificent army, and all useful and reproductive Go- 
vernment works are completely abandoned, she manages to find resources to 
build fortifications and arsenals on a mort extensive scale, and to mount and 
furnish them without any regard to economy. For the last two years the 
worke at Verona, Venice, Peschiera, and Mantua, have been incessant. At 
Verona, a completely new fort, containing an arsenal, foundry, and most ex- 
tensive stores, is nearly finished, and there is not an eminence along the 
lines of the Adige and the Mincio that has not had an earthwork thrown up 
upon it. At the same time, millions have been expended in fortifying and 
constructing docks at Pola, with the view, it is said, of removing thence the 
whole dockyard establishment from Venice; and, as a naval officer describes 
it who visited it the other day, ‘ it will soon become another Sebastopol.’ ” 

The Emperor's birthday was a subject of military rejoicings at Milan 
on the 18th August. The Military Governor, Count Gyulai, with the 
municipal authorities, attended public worship in the cathedral; and 
after the service reviewed some 10,000 men of the garrison. The people, 
however, took no part in the féte ; although the inhabitants of the houses 
on the line of the procession were compelled to bedeck their windows. 
But the publication of General La Marmora's despatch anneuncing the 


by ‘the Austrian police. The Austrian troops in Lombardy haye recent] 
been considerably increased. 

Spain,—The Spanish Government seem in nowise inclined to shy 
In a document signed by the Ministers 
they declare the admonition of the Pope ‘unjust in substance and Vio. 


| lent in form” ; and, refraining from every other step, such as the 


pression of the Papal allocution, or the prosecution of all who attempt to 
circulate it, they simply publish the whole correspondence held 
Government with the Court of Rome for the last six months, and thus 
appeal to public opinion. They limit themselves to a solemn protest, 

** The Government does not recognize, as no independent Government has 
ever recognized, the right which the Holy See seeks to arrogate to itself of 
declaring null the laws made by your Majesty with the concurrence of 
Cortes ; of appreciating falsely the state of our country, establishing 9 go 
of divorce between your Majesty and the nation and the Government; or o 
placing in doubt the legitimacy of the acquisitions of the estates which wer 
ecclesiastical, alienated in virtue of civil laws to which the Holy See its 
had already given its assent and approbation.” 

‘There are rumours of an intended abdication on the part of Queen 
Isabella, in favour of her sister the Duchess de Montpensier; and jt jg 
added that the recent visit of the husband of the latter to the Count d 
Chambord had ‘relation to this scheme. But the rumour has no ¢rog,, 
worthy foundation. 

Invi AnD Cuina.—The overland mail arrived on Wednesday, bring. 
ing advices from Calcutta to the 18th and from Hongkong to the 10th 
July. 

The chief item of news is an accouut of the insurrection of the Sp. 
tals, a people occupying the valleys of the Rajmahal Hills, and hitherto 
peaceful cultivators of the soil. The accounts received by this mail do 
no more than inform us that the Santals are in rebellion; provoked 
thereto, it is said, either by the harshness of the tax-collectors, or 
some injury offered to a “ Santal lady,” or by fanaticism. Be that as it 
may, they have murdered two European ladies and several of the Native 

olice. 

vi By the latest accounts, one or two stations on the line of railway, where 
the engineers had tried to make a stand, had been forced; and the few Ey. 
ropeans on the line had assembled at Kudunsha, deep amongst the hills, 
Troops should be sent from Barrackpore by rail to Burdwan, whence two 
days’ forced marching would enable them to reach any point of the Beerb- 
hoom district which may be threatened; and the only chance of quickly 


| putting an end to the disturbance will be the rapid concentration of troops 





vietory of the Tchernaya amply compensated for the vexation inflicted | Sabbagee: after a desperate resistance, the stockaded town of 


from Dinapore, &c., by water on Rajmahal and Sikreegully, and from Bar. 
rackpore by rail or by steamer, or both, to Beerbhoom and Jungypore, 
There are evidently two if not more large parties of insurgents, and the 
lowest reports make each consist of nearly 10,000 men. Any one acquainted 
with the habits of the Santals is perfectly aware that the sound of the drums 
in the hills will, without previous warning or concert, assemble three or 
four thousand men, with their bows and poisoned arrows and battle-axes, 
Commissariat they require none, as they feed on worms, caterpillars, grubs, 
everything; and they appear and disappear in the low sal jungles in an in- 
stant, ‘Troops cannot there follow them, and it is only in the plains that 
they can be held in check.” 

The Zimes Calcutta correspondent is of opinion that the outbreak has 
long been in preparation ; and that it has arisen from fanaticism, as Mr, 
Pontet, the Superintendent of the district, is a man remarkable for admi- 
nistrative ability and the mildness of his rule. 

“* The Santals, who are always understood to be one of the aboriginal 
races of India, were invited by our Government some twenty-five years ago 
to settle in the valleys of the hills, and cultivate that rich soil. The district 
occupied by them is usually denominated the Damin-i-koh ; and has for 
last fifteen years been under the superintendence of Mr. Pontet, an uncove- 
nanted officer, a man of the highest administrative ability and the most be 
nevolent disposition. When he took charge of the Damin, he found no more 
than 3000 Santals settled there: under his auspices the population increased 
in thirteen years to 83,000.” 

When the mail was despatched, the rebellion was in full swing; but 
guns and troops were departing from Barrackpore by rail and river: Mr. 
Mudge at Pakoar on the railway, Mr. Eden at Arungabad, Mr. Maseyk, 
an indigo-planter, were attempting to stem the revolt. The rebels wer 
within eighteen miles of the station at Beerbhoom, and Mr. Commis 
missioner Elliott and three companies of infantry were advancing to it 
relief. That is the latest news. 

The overland mail, it is said, has brought intelligence that the troops 
destined to form an army of reserve in Upper Egypt will commence em 
barking for Suez about the middle of September ; and it is expected that 
the force, amounting to nearly 10,000 men, will be concentrated above 
Cairo, at the latter end of October. The regiments to embark are—the 
14th Light Dragoons, 8th Foot, 64th Foot, and 86th Royal County Dows, 
from Bombay; 10th Foot, 27th Enniskillens, and 52d Light Infantry, 
from Bengal; and 43d, Monmouthshire Light Infantry, from Madras. 
In addition, nearly 1200 irregular cavalry have volunteered, and it & 
understood their services have been accepted. 

The news from China relates to bloody executions at Canton,—tea 
thousand prisoners, taken at Shaou-King, slaughtered at the rate of 
hundred a day. 

Western Arrica.—There is war on the coast of Sennegambia. Ia 
the middle of July, one Fodey Ansumana, a lawless person living at 
bagee in the British settlements, went to Jeswong, and carried thenee& 
man and his wife as slaves. The man escaped, and laid a compl 
against the aggressor at Bathurst. The Governor sent a small 
force with the police to apprehend Fodey. On their arrival, they & 
plained to him why he was wanted at Bathurst; but he demurred alto- 
gether to this intimation, and attacking the party, captured two 
wounded Lieutenant Armstrong in the arm, and compelled them all to 
retreat. On the 17th, the Sabbagee rioters, joined by the “ Mara 
burnt three villages. Lieutenant-Colonel O’Connor, the Governor of the 
British settlement, then collected 260 men, and moved by . 
Mary’s upon Sabbagee. But on the road the natives waylaid them 2 
the bush; fought them for two hours; killed 30 and wounded 43 sol- 
diers, and drove them back to Cape St. Mary’s. Governor 0’ Connor w3 
among the wounded, and Captain Degerney among the killed. This vie 
tory emboldened the natives, and ie advanced, threatening Bathurst 
and Cape St. Mary’s. Xt the 

“In this state of affairs, the Governor applied to the authorities #t 
French settlement of Goree for assistance; who at once came to his sv, 
with a French man-of-war, the Entreprenant, and 150 White troops | 
the 3d August, a second expedition was made by Governor O'Connor 
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as carried at the point of the bayonet, the French troops gallantly leading 
¥ 


- and the town was totally destroyed. The French lost a non- 
the — ; sfficer, of long service, and one rank and file killed, and five 
— The British troops and volunteers, 35 wounded. The natives 
Ww > ” 
lost oo were not troops enough to take Gounjone and Burfort, when 


ona came away the Governor remained on the defensive, at Cape St. 


Mary's. 





Piisrellanrons. 

4 Cabinet Council was held on Monday afternoon at the Foreign 
Office. The Ministers present were—Viscount Palmerston, the Lord 
Chancellor, Earl Granville, the Duke of Argyll, Sir George Grey, the 
Earl of Clarendon, Lord Panmure, Sir Charles Wood, and the Earl of 
Harrowby. The Council sat two hours. 

Mr. Robert Lowe has been appointed Paymaster-General. 


Mr. J. D. Coleridge, of the Western Circuit, will be the uew Recorder 
of Portsmouth, in succession to Mr. Massey M.P., appointed Under-Se- 
cretary for the Home Department. Mr. A. J, Stephens has been appointed 
Recorder of Andover, in the room of Mr. Bellenden Ker, resigned. —G/ole. 





Certain medical officers of the Turkish Contingent have sent in a me- 
morial to Lord Panmure, praying that they may have field allowances 
similar to those enjoyed by other officers of the force, in accordance with 


| 
| 


Lord Panmure has just directed Mr. Rawlinson, the civil engineer of the 


| Crimean Sanitary Commission, to select such men and materials as shall, in 


his judgment, render the British hospitals in the East as complete as sanitary 
knowledge and engineering skill can devise. The first effort to be made is 
for the cure of the abominations which abound in the Turkish quarters of 
our establishments. For this purpose, Messrs. Dalton, of Lambeth, are 
making 200 soil-pans, with 30,000 feet of drain-pipes and junctions. The 


| men to set these, and aid in introducing the needful hygienic alterations 


what they allege to be the terms of their agreement. Their case seems to | 
be a hard one—on twenty-five shillings a day they have to maintain their | 


position as gentlemen and their efficiency as officers. 


The public will, no doubt, have remarked that the Empress Eugénie 
has taken but little part in the public festivities celebrated last week in 
Paris. For this care of her Majesty’s health there is every reason to be- 
lieve that there is a most satisfactory cause ; and, indeed, it is known that 
Queen Victoria was most anxious and pressing in her kind advices to the 
Empress, to observe every precaution on which so important a future may 
depend. We expect confidently that, at no distant date, the official 
Moniteur, according to the etiquette of France, will announce to the na- 
tion the pregnancy of the Empress.—Morning Post, August 28. 


Some discussion has arisen respecting the case of Acting Assistant- 
Surgeon Bakewell, the medical officer cashiered for writing a calumnious 
letter to the Zimes. Mr. Bakewell complains, that while he was on sick 
leave at Scutari, he was summoned to attend the Court of Inquiry sitting 
in the Crimea to investigate his allegations. He represented to Dr. Cum- 
ming that he was ill, but that he would be ready to start for the Crimea 
by agiven day. In the mean time, the Court had investigated the case, 
and given sentence. Mr. Bakewell, considering that he had not had a 
fair trial, appealed to the authorities; and subsequently his father wrote 
to Lord Panmure. The answer war, that the inquiry was instituted 
solely to ascertain the truth of the charges. They were conclusively dis- 
proved; and “ Acting Assistant-Surgeon Bakewell having admitted him- 
self to be the author of them, he has been visited by General Simpson 
with the public dismissal due to a calumniator ; in which step the Com- 
mander of the Forces has Lord Panmure’s entire support.” Whereat the 
Times, in whose columns the anonymous letter originally appeared, is very 
irate. 

Another incident has attracted some attention. Two labourers, George 
and Thomas Collin, went to the recent yeomanry review in Nazing Park. 
They had left their work, and their employer caused them to be taken 
before the Reverend George Hemming, of Little Parndon ; and he, as a 
Justice of the Peace, sentenced them to fourteen days’ hard labour. Ma- 
jor Palmer, of Nazing Park, took up the matter, and applied to the Go- 
vernment for the remission of the sentence. But the _eedhady after 
inquiry, sustained the decision of Mr. Hemming. The defence of the 
latter against the charge that he had passed a harsh sentence was, that 
he had appealed to the prisoners to say they were sorry, and that his ap- 
peal was ineffectual! Major Palmer has collected some money for the 
young men. 


Major-General Torrens, the British Military Commissioner at Paris, 
died there yesterday week. It is said that his death was accelerated by 
the loss of a beloved sister, exertions too great for his strength, 
and the wound he received at Inkerman. 
in Pare la Chaise. Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley Torrens was 
the second son of Major-General Sir Henry Torrens, and godson of the 
Duke of Wellington. He was born in 1809. In 1819 he was appointed 
Page of Honour to the Prince Regent. He received his military educa- 
tion at Sandhurst, and in 1825 obtained a commission in the Grenadier 
Guards. From 1829 to 1838 he served as Adjutant; in the latter year he 
was gommeted to Brigade-Major, and served with the second battalion of 
Guards in Canada. Subsequently he served in St. Lucia; and in 1854 he 
went to the East in command of a brigade of the Fourth Division. He was 
present at Balaklava, and received a severe wound at Inkerman. 
an tior General Sir Robert Nickle, Commander of the Forces in Victoria, 

ed in that colony in May last. It appears that during the Ballarat ineur- 
rection he had exposed himself incautiously to the sun ; riding among the 

s Without an escort, exhorting them to peace, and combining concilia- 
tory with _ measures. He never recovered from the effects of those 
Sten eneral Nickle was under seventy when he died, but was not 
7 enty-one when he first led a forlorn hope. His military career was ardu- 
us, extending over many parts of the world, and was distinguished by re- 
peated proofs both of calm judgment and impetuous bravery. 


throughout the sphere of our operations on the Bosphorus, will consist of 
about thirty-four, divided into masons, carpenters, blacksmiths, and assist- 
ants; and will be attached by Mr. Rawlinson to Sir Joseph Paxton’s Army 
Works Corps, or selected from that body, and intrusted with the special care 
of the hospitals, &c. in these respects. 

The Government has agreed to grant a pension to the mother of Dr. James 
Thomson, of the Forty-fourth, who distinguished himself so signally in_wait- 
ing upon the Russian wounded after the battle of the Alma. 

Experiments have been made on Pembrey Sands, Carmarthenshire, of the 
explosive power of a new kind of gunpowder invented by Mr. Alexander 
Parkes. Shells were burst by means of charges of common powder and Mr, 
Parkes’s explosive : the ote | was greatly in favour of the latter. 

More than three hundred recruits for the Foreign Legion have arrived in 
this country from Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

The Government has issued a circular to the Colonels of Militia regiments 
in billets desiring them to allow a number of each regiment, not exceeding 
two-thirds of the whole of the men embodied, to return home till the end of 
September, for the purpose of assisting at the harvest. 








From all parts of the United Kingdom the accounts of the progress of the 
harvest, the state of the crops, and the weather, are on the whole very fa- 
vourable. It is true that there have been showers and partial storms, but 
little damage has resulted. The potato disease has appeared in some places. 
The recent rise in the price of grain is the customary movement during hare 


| vest-time, increased by a foreign demand for wheat. 





He was buried on Monday | 


From a Parliamentary return it appears that 239 joint-stock companie$ 
were provisionally and 133 completely registered in the year 1854. Of thos® 
provisionally registered, 51 were assurance offices, 38 railway companies, 4 
companies for subsidiary purposes connected with railways, 30 gas companies, 
12 home and foreign mining and quarrying companies, 28 for working patent 
inventions, &c., 5 shipping and steam navigation companies, | land convey- 
ance, 4 trading, 1 company for the use and occupation of land, and 16 for 
establishing buildings of a public character. 

There is a rise in the price of sugar in the wholesale markets : the advance 
on Monday was ls. per hundredweight. This is caused by the low stock at 
present in the country, the large consumption, and short crops in Louisiana, 
Cuba, and Brazil. The prices of coffee and tea also have an upward ten- 
dency. 

The price of saltpetre is rapidly rising, owing to the consumption for gun- 
powder and short supplies. The quotation was 41s. per hundredweight on 
Thursday: it is 60s. in St. Petersvurg,—a great temptation for unpatriotic 
merchants to export to the Continent; even in Hamburg and Holland 48s, 
oan be obtained. 


A report got abroad that M. Alexandre Dumas had a legacy left him of 
300,000 franes. He wrote to the journals sorrowfully to contradict the 
story ; and he says that it had led to applications from ereditors for 163,000 
francs. Probably some friend, he remarks, invented the tale, to hint to any 
aged person with money how it could be well disposed of. 

We hear at length of the termination of the Perry testimonial business, 
Young Mr. Perry is about to emigrate to Australia, and the balance of the 
subscription for him—2010/.—has been transmitted thither through a bank, 
Mr. Perry’s father came from India to arrange his son’s affairs ; he failed to 
obtain a commission for him in the Turkish Contingent, and it was settled 
that he should try his fortune in the Southern Colonies, 

Every week paragraphs ‘‘ go the round” of the old-established newspa- 
pers announcing, without any affectation of sorrow, the early decease of great 
numbers of halfpenny, penny, and three-halfpenny journals, that sprang 
into a rickety existence when the new act on newspapers came into force: 
as yet, experience teaches that penny newspapers, as a rule, cannot exist in 
England. 

Italian opera, French vaudeville, and ballet, are to enliven Constanti- 
nople this winter. 


The recent Royal visit to Paris, and the hundreds of thousands of persons 
drawn to that city by the event, are said to have given a great impetus to 
French trade: the tradesmen have sold off their stocks, and in consequence 
large orders have been sent to the manufacturing towns. 

At the last advices the Mint of Sydney was very busy coining Australian 


| sovereigns. 


Captain William Hay, junior Commissioner of Police, ‘died on Tuesday. | 


hes. Peninsular veteran. 

tehbishop Holmstrom, Primate Swedi i 

on the 27th Aucune — of the Swedish Lutheran Church, died 

PR Temains of the Duke of Manchester were interred at Kimbolton on 
Y¥, 2 very unostentatious manner, agreeably to the deceased’s ex- 


desire, it is said. 


Captain William P i i i 
leave the Eat by ill ped —- vom Diamond, has arrived in London, forced to 


¢ French Orleans Family, who had been in A 
s] tay 
returned to Claremont and Twr mn en staying at Beaumaris, have 


an. King of Wurtemberg is travelling in Switzerland, as “Count de 


The Sentinelle du Jura announces that the oidium, which last year com- 
mitted such great ravages in the vineyards of the department of the Jura, 
has scarcely been noticed this year; owing, it would seem, to the great heat 
of the summer. All the vineyards in that part of France are represented as 
being in a most promising state. 


A letter from Florence says—‘ The cholera is raging badly here. There 
are 200 cases a day, which is a good deal; and of course most of them die, 
They have, however, turned up a wretched Madonna, who has not been un- 
covered since the plague; and it has done, as a matter of course, immense 
harm. But the priests have it all their own way.” 

Mr. Fearous O’'Connor.—“ This gentleman, so well known to the 
public for many years, in connexion with his singular and deplorable delue 
sions about land schemes and the rights of labour, died on Thursday last. 
In 1853, Mr. O'Connor was declared, by a commission de lunatico inquirendi, 
to be of unsound mind; and by the kind interference of a few friends he was 

laced with Dr. Tuke, of Manor House, Chiswick. It appears, however, that 
iss O'Connor, the sister of the deceased, took some objection at his remain- 
ing in Dr. Tuke's establishment, and, about a week ago, accompanied by 


| some friends, she proceeded to the asylum and effected his removal. Mr. 
| Feargus O'Connor was born in 1796, at Dargan Castle, county Meath; and 


was the second son of Roger O'Connor, Esq., of O'Connorville, Bantry, and 
who became, subsequently, the last tenant of Dargan, the celebrated seat of 
the Wellesley family. The deceased was a member of the Irish bar, and is well 


| known as the editor and i of a now defunct newspaper called The 


Northern Star. He sat for Cork county from 1832 to 1835, and, after @ 
general election, was unseated, on petition. In 1835 he unsuccessfully con- 
tested Oldham. He has suffered at least a dozen Government prosecutions 


| for seditious speaking, and will be remembered in connexion with the Chart- 


| ist disturbances of 1848. 


The wife of Don Miguel has’given birth to a daughter," at the Palace of | 


—_ in Germany. 


He was returned for Nottingham in 1847,”— 
Morning Post. 


CrysTat Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 


| August 3st, including season-ticket-holders, 72,458. 



























































































































































































SATURDAY. 


The principal characteristic of the morning’s news is the number of re-, 


ports all tending to the same averment—that Russia at last confesses the 
excessive pressure which she is enduring. This appears in a variety of 
forms. 

According to a letter from Berlin, of the 27th August—* Count de Nessel- 
rode, the Russian Chancellor of State, has just addressed a fresh despatch to 
all the Russian Embassies. In this document the Count repeats the willing- 
ness of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg to accept honourable propositions for 
peace, and recommends that no opportunity shall be neglected of reminding 
the Cabinets to which the Ambassadors are accredited of the pacific inten- 
tions of the Russian Government.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily News puts this more strongly. “A 
despatch just received from the French Minister at Vienna states that Count 
Nesselrode has made such a pressing application to Austria for assistance, 
that the Emperor Francis Joseph cannot temporize any longer, and must de- 
clare himself on one side or the other. He is, it is said, very angry at being 
pressed home by Russia in this way, and the French diplomatists think 
themselves justified in announcing that he will pronounce for the Allies.” 

The enrolment of the new militia of the empire, or levée en masse, has 
had a terrible effect. The organization of this new corps has been pushed 
forward with a haste which tells volumes on the condition of the regular 
army. Although the first line of troops which stood opposed to Austria six 
months ago has been withdrawn, it has been necessary to order to the Cri- 
mea about 30,000 of the new troops, who can hardly yet have learned their 
drill. Seventeen drushines, each of the nominal strength of 1000 men, en- 
tered the North camp of Sebastopol on the 10th, amid the ringing of bells.— 
Berlin Letter. 

A report is published by_the Moniteur, written by Admiral Bruat after 
a visit to the field of battle, over which he was conducted by General Pé- 
lissier. The report tells nothing new, but one passage bears upon the 
point to which we have referred— 

“ The wounded we collect and the prisoners who fall into our hands ap- 
pear weak from fatigue and from insufficient food. The Russian Govern- 
ment, deprived of the transports that used to pass by the Sea of Azoff, can no 
longer fill its magazines; its troops receive as their only rations bread, salt, 
and water; brandy is only given on the day of battle, and meat almost 
never.” 

The Russian journal published at Brussels, Ze Nord, received this 
morning, contains a letter from a native of Russia, a merchant at Ham- 
burg, designed to counteract the effect of statements in the English and 
French journals on the exhaustion of Russia. He argues, inter alia, that 
the “ primitive” life of the Russian population makes its wants so few that 
it does not feel exhaustion as other populations would ; and that Russia 
being without parliament, journal, or any other public organ, there cannot 
be any Peace party there. The arguments are superficial and absurd ; 
but the production of the letter just now is remarkable. 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post reports “a very active cor- 
respondence between the Cabinets of Vienna and St. Petersburg.” 

** Russia is not satisfied with Austria, and expects more from the Govern- 
ment of an empire which, the Czar’s Foreign Secretary reminds M. Buol, 
was saved by the Muscovite when Europe was in a state of revolution. The 
Austrian Cabinet, alive to this obligation, has, I am informed, responded to 
that of St. Petersburg by placing the difficulties in which she is placed before 
the advisers of the Czar, with the view of showing that nothing more can be 
done beyond what Austria is now doing—that is, remaining a passive specta- 
tor of passing events. The Austrian note, which, I am told, os been com- 
municated to some of the smaller German Governments, points out the cri- 
tical state of the Austria~Lombard provinces, the French influence in Rome, 
and the political condition of the Two Sicilies. It is argued that the material 
for convulsion exists throughout the Italian peninsula, and therefore it be- 
comes a necessity for Austria uot to offend the Western Powers, who are re- 

ed as having immense influence in those quarters at the present moment. 

t is stated that the conduct of the Neapolitan Government has caused Aus- 

tria considerable uneasiness, and that her influence has been used to induce 

his Sicilian Majesty not to persevere in irritating the people by useless seve- 
rities ; and further adds, that such representations have had their effect. 

“The condition of Hungary is then quoted as an additional excuse for 
Austria observing a strictly neutral attitude towards France and England. 
These observations are in reply to indirect reproaches which Russia has made 
by comparing the friendly attitude of Prussia with that of Austria. When 
called upon to declare ‘une attitude plus nette,’ the Austrian Cabinet 
argues its inability to do so under existing circumstances ; adding—‘ The 

rogress of the war has entirely changed the pretensions of France and Eng- 
and; and until events have placed those Powers in a more decided position, 
probably their views will not be made known. At all events, the German 
Governments have failed in extracting either from Paris or London any 
definite answers to important questions.’ ”’ 





The telegraph does not even “ report progress” in the East. 

* St. Petersburg, August 31.— Prince Gortschakoff writes from the 
Crimea, August 28, ‘The enemy continue to fire briskly.’ No new facts.” 

* Turin, August 30.—The latest despatches from General La Marmora 
say that the Piedmontese are fortifying their position on the Tchernaya.” 

Marseilles, Saturday, September 1.—The Thabor, which left Constanti- 
nople on the 23d August, has arrived. The advices from the Crimea are to 
the 2lst August. Despatches leave at9 a.m. The Caffarelli frigate has 
arrived, with invalids, from the Crimea. The steamer Armenian leaves 
with troops.” 


“ For some days past,’ says a letter from Roustchuk of August the 
10th, ‘ bodies of Turkish troops have been directed from the Danube on 
Baltchick and Varna, where they will embark for Asia. Osman Pasha 
has left this place with five battalions, and Mahmoud Pasha and Der- 
wisch Pasha have quitted Silistria with eleven battalions. These six- 
teen battalions amount in number to from 8000 to [9000 men. It is ex- 
pected that others will follow, and that they will be replaced by French 


— 

e large iron screw-steamer Great Britain embarked about 1000 troops 
of the Line at Liverpool yesterday afternoon, composed of draughts from the 
4th and 13th Light Dragoons, 2d, 4th, 5th, and 6th Dragoon Guards, 8th 
and 11th Hussars, and 17th Lancers, besides about 52 officers of the 9th, 
17th, 18th, 13th, 33d, and 49th Foot. She has also on board a large 
quantity of 13-inch shells, and a considerable number of huts. At the 
same time, the Europa steamer took on board 13-inch shell and huts, and 
a number of officers of the 55th, 68th, and 89th Regiments. They were 
both to sail this morning for the Crimea, calling at Gibraltar and Malta, 
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- Reports have been current in Paris respecting royal tie tome 
plation. On Tuesday it was said that the King af Sardinia poten pg 
“in a day or two”; a later report makes him arrive the week ohut tar 
The King of Bavaria and the King of Wurtemberg “are also exposed ® 
said the despatch of Tuesday ; but although there have been che oe 

sions to the subject, they continue to be indefinite. ™ 


The Archduke Maximilian of Austria arrived at Marseilles on Tuesday 
in the frigate Radetzky, and remained for two days. He wag receive} 
ceremoniously by the Prefect of Marne ; and on his departure he sent 
aide-de-camp to thank the Emperor of the French for his reception, si 

Among the German gossip is a positive statement that Bremen has 
agreed, at the instance of Prussia, to join the Zollverein ; which thus g 
quires a valuable port. = 

The Saxon Government has just contracted a new loan of 5,000,009 
thalers ; which were all subscribed for in three days, the Prussian capi 
talists having taken a considerable amount. Pe 

Some curiosity was raised when it transpired that Sir Charles Napier 
had this morning published the private correspondence with Sir James 
Graham in October and November last; and it turned out that the 
Morning Advertiser was the organ of the publication, The letters, how. 
ever, disappointed curiosity. They do not alter the impression already 
created by so much as was previously known of Sir James's friendly 
hinting inquires into Sir Charles’s Baltic inactivities, and Sir Charles's 
irritated, controversial, excusatory replies. The still inexplicable questioy, 
is, how any gentleman could have got over the obstacle to publication jy 
the prefix to the letters as “ private.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanor, Fripay Arrernooy, 

The English Funds have been very inactive during the week. The num. 
ber of members of the Stock Exchange and operators who are out of tow 
is larger than usual at this season, and no intelligence of a nature to pro. 
mote speculation has arrived. Confidence in the result of the harvest from 
the continuance of fine weather is increasing ; and this, coupled with the ar. 
rival of a large amount of specie, has at times ~ py prices which might 
otherwise have fallen through an occasional supply of Stock, thrown on g 
limited market, to meet the requirements of trade ; which is, however, im. 

roving. Consols have been done at 91% to 91; yesterday they closed at 9) 
} and are today the same. Bank Stock is $ higher. Annuities 1885 haye 
been done as high as 17. 

Money continues in abundance, and no inconvenience is likely to occur 
from the closing of the transfer-books next week for the October Dividends, 
as it is thought the usual advances by the Bank during the shutting will be 
at 3 percent. The French rate of exchange remains steady, and removes 
the probability of gold being remitted from this side. The French Funds 
have exhibited a tendency to advance, and the demand for money at Paris is 
said to have ceased. 

The bullion and specie arrivals have been 165,000/. from New York, 
90,0002. from Australia, and 8000/, from Africa : 28,0007. has been sent to 
Oporto, Lisbon, &c. 

The Foreign Market haa shown steadiness; but the paucity of transac- 
tions in the English Funds has influenced this and other departments, and 
the operations have been unimportant. Danish Five per Cents are 1 better, 
There has been less doing in Turkish Securities: the Six and the Four per 
Cents are both rather lower: the Scrip for the latter will be ready for deli- 
very at the Bank of England on Monday, and the settling-day will be on 
Wednesday next. Yesterday, at a meeting of Venezuelan Bondholders, it 
was resolved to reject the proposal of the Commissioners for the arrangement 
of the Debt, the terms being considered unworthy of notice : the basis of the 
proposition is a payment of 2 per cent interest on the Active Debt and ar- 
rears, and 1 per cent on the Deferred. 

Railways have been a little firmer, particularly Great Western, which was 
in demand early in the week, and touched 58. Preparations for the settle- 
ment of the Account yesterday had some influence in supporting a few of 
the leading Shares: today there is a reaction of 5s. in some cases. Com- 
pared with last week, Midland is 10s., and Great Western 5s. higher. Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, and London and North-Western, have not altered. 
London and South-Western has fallen 10s, In the French descriptions, 
Eastern of France is 15s., Northern of France, and Paris and Lyons, 4s. 


better. 
Satrurpay, Twetve o’CLock,. 
The English Funds continue steady, and not the least change has occurred. 
Consols are 91 4 for both Money and Account. Exchequer Bills 13 17. 
There is a large decrease in the bullion return by the Bank of England— 
570,991/. In Foreign Stocks prices are quite nominal. Turkish Stock is } 
higher, being 93} 4; the Scrip is 13 § pm. Railways are dull—Caledonian, 
63% ; Eastern Counties, 10}; London and North-Western, 95; Ditto Eighths, 
1} ; South-Eastern, 603. 
Saturpay, One o’C1ock. 


The English Funds have had a slight downward tendency since the 
morning, and Consols for Money have touched 90}, closing at 91 for both 
Money and Account. Exchequer Bills are 1s, lower, being 12 15. Ex- 
chequer Bonds 1003 3. Annuities April 1885 17. Foreign Stocks have 
not changed. Turkish Stock has been done at 94 3}; Ditto Four per Cent 
Scrip 1824. French Scrip 2 premium. ; : 

Railways have continued heavy, without much alteration, and business has 
been very limited—Caledonian, 65g; Eastern Counties, 11; Great Northern 
A Stock, 73; Great Western, 55}; London and Blackwall, 7; London and 
North-Western, 95; Ditto Eighths, 1}; North-Eastern—Berwick, 72}; 
South-Eastern, 60}; South Wales, 32}; North British, 102}; Dutch 
Khenish, 13; Eastern of France, 383; Great Western of Canada, 23§ ; Great 
Luxembourg Constituted Shares, 33; Ditto Obligations, 3; Royal Swedish 
Obligations, 34. Joint Stock Banks—New South Wales, 35}; Union of 
i 291, Miscellaneous—Australian Royal Mail, 43; Crystal Palace, 










23; Ditto Preference, 5§; Scottish Australasian Investment, 13; Sou 

Australian Land, 37. 
3 per Cent Consols ......+6. 91 Danish 3 per Cents ......+++ 83 6 
Ditto for Account ... . 9 Dutch 24 per Cents......+++ os : 
3 per Cent Reduced . 93} | Ditto 4 per Cents.......++++ aA " 
New 3 per Cents .... 923 : Mexican 3 per Cents....+.++ Poel 
Long Annuities . 44 Peruvian 4) per Cents .... 7° bs &o 
Bank Stock .. eee 215§ 164, Ditto 3 perCents........+++ 33 5 
Exchequer Bills .........+. 12 15 Portuguese 4 per Cents 001, pend 
India Stock ......+eseeeeees 2303 | Russian 5 per Cents ..... * ‘89 91 
Austrian 5 per Cents....... 3 | Ditto 4} per Cents.....+++-+ 38 4 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 101 3 Spanish 3 per Cents ....++-- 18) 19) 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 94 6 Ditto Deferred crseeeceeeees 857 
Chilian 6 per Cents........+ 1035 | Sardinian o per Cents weaees 87 90 
Danish 5 per Cents ,..... . 101 3exd.| Swedish 4 per Cents...+.++» 
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RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


ort of 
an os ‘aaa for the half-year ending 3lst July were 438,779/. The 
working expenses, and renewals, rates, taxes, tolls, Government duty, rents 
of Greenwich Railway, Deptford Creek bridge, Angerstein branch and wharf, 
interest of mortgage debt, annuities and guaranteed stock, make a total de- 
duction from the gross earnings of 354,239/. The profit and loss account 
exhibits a balance of 13,887/. from last account, together with 11,4812, the 
‘rofits credited the steam-boat account; against which is 4096/. for Parlia- 
Deatety and other expenses, leaving an available balance of 105,812/., which 
ml pay a dividend at the rate of 2/. 16s. 8d. per cent per annum, and leave 
501. In the passenger-traffic, compared with the same period in 1854, 
there is an increase of 2762/. on the main line and branches, 1272/. on the 
North Kent line, and a decrease of 1798/. on the Greenwich line. The half- 
yearly meeting was held on Thursday ; and the Chairman mentioned that the 
amount expended in the capital account had been chiefly applied to the 
works of the Strood and Maidstone branch. The Reading extension had 
also been constructed, and was opened for traffic on Thursday. The report 
; 0. 
oe scaly meeting of the Great Northern Company, on Saturday, 
—Mr. E. Denison M.P. in the chair,—it was stated that negotiations with 
other companies were pending. The increase in the price of coke, in the 
amount of interest on borrowed money, and other matters, had reduced the 
sum available for dividends ; but the first half of the year was generally the 
least productive of traffic or dividend. A proprietor complained that the ex- 
enses were 60 per cent of the receipts ; while those of the London and North- 
Western were not above 46, and of the South-Western 45 per cent. In re- 
ply, it was stated that it arose from working over 120 miles of railway 
belonging to other companies. The report was adopted; and a dividend 
declared at the rate of 2} per cent per annum on the ordinary shares, and 
4! per cent on the B Stock; and the Directors were authorized to borrow 
334 0007. on debentures. . 

The report of the Directors of the Eastern Counties Company shows that 
the receipts for the half-year to 30th June amounted to 596,609/.; being an 
increase of 36,115/. compared with the same period in 1854. The expenses 
had increased 15,605/., and the mortgage debt had been augmented 439,735/. 
The sum applicable for a dividend is 67,3732. ; which will pay 4s. 6d. per 
share and leave 1735/. The half-yearly meeting, yesterday, was very 
stormy : only that portion of the report declaring a dividend was passed ; 
and a committee of seven shareholders was appointed to investigate the 
affairs of the Company. i - 

The Lancashire | Yorkshire Company, in their report, state that the 
Southport line from Wigan was opened in April. The second line of rails 
had been laid on the Sheffield and Barnsley Railway, and the line opened. 
There is an increase in the net revenue of 19,3817. The balance of revenue 
available to the payment of interest and dividend and other fixed charges is 
318,677/. A dividend is proposed at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, and 
to leave a surplus of 14,9947. 


Che Chratres. 

The drama of Victorine, which delighted the playgoers of London five- 
and-twenty years ago, has been revived at its original theatre, the Adel- 
phi, with a success that fully proves its evergreen nature. Neither Mr. 
Webster nor Madame Celeste takes any part in the performance, but the 
red is nevertheless most efficiently cast; while the acting of Mrs. Leigh 

lurray in the character formerly played by Mrs. Yates shows that Lon- 
don has long been in possession of an actress of whose merits it was but 
slightly aware. Let the Adelphi to itself be true,—that is to say, not 
deviate into “legitimacy,” or high comedy, or quiet pictures of manners, 
or any other heresy, but stick to the real “ Adelphi drama,’’—and its 
popularity is certain. The rule of conduct isnot hard to learn, since that 
which pleased five-and-twenty years ago is found equally pleasing now. 

We just mention the fact that a new farce, entitled How's your Unele? 
has been brought out at the same house. It is a sort of Cockney idyl,— 
a tale of love and inconstancy in a respectable London court,—almost too 
puerile for even a theatrical entremét. 


Mr. Anderson, the “ Wizard of the North,’ is at present in the South, 
videlicet in this metropolis ; a fact which he impresses on the public mind 
by imposing placards and portraits set up against any available wall and 
in every obtainable window. On Monday he will be manifest in person 
to those who are inclined to witness his marvels at the Lyceum. 





MR. GORDON CUMMING’S ILLUSTRATED LECTURE. 

The modern Orion is one of the remarkable men of our day ; a man so 
possessed with the spirit of the chase that he leaves his country, his kin- 
dred and his father’s house, his profession and his prospects of promotion, 
to hunt savage beasts for the mere love of the thing. His museum, for a 
long time exhibited at Knightsbridge, is now removed to Piccadilly. As 
our readers are most of them aware, this museum is composed of the 
skins of beasts, skulls and ivory tusks, horns and antlers, taken in hunt- 
ing by the collector during five years’ wandering in Southern Africa, and 
other huntings in Europe, Asia, and America. It is undoubtedly the 
most extraordinary collection of trophies ever made by one man. The 
history of the pursuit and capture of large game (for it is against the ra- 
Venous and deadly fere natura that Mr. Cumming makes —_ is given in 
detail in the two volumes he published some years ago. He has now 
worked up certain portions of that book into a lively and very effective 
lecture, which is improved and illustrated by a series of scenic pictures 
designed by such men as Leech, Haghe, Harrison Weir, &e. Once or 
twice in the course of his lecture, Mr. Cumming showed an anxiety to 
free himself from the charge of cruelty and love of slaughter, 
which was brought against him at the time of the publication of his 
book. It it quite clear that the collector of such a museum could 
hot have been cast in the gentlest form of humanity. To be born a 
mighty hunter, is to be born destructive—that is clear. Mr. Cumming 
could not be tender-hearted to the lions and tigers, elephants and rhino- 
ceroses, he met with in his walks abroad. One shrinks at first from the 
idea of the enormous amount of wild animal life he destroyed for his 
amusement. It looks like wanton cruelty; but, on reflection, it turns 
out to be no more cruel than the autumnal recreations of every English 
gentleman who can use a gun and his own time. Moreover, Mr. Cum- 
ming shows that his sports were the means of life to scores of native 
savages who followed him for the food he killed for them. 

: he lecture, which was privately delivered on Thursday night, was a 
Successful experiment. It is clever enough, instructive enough, un- 


— and amusing enough, to charm large numbers of cultivated idle 
pees 4s many uncultivated working people as can get to hear it. 
ittle reduction here and there would improve it; but the bold, easy, 


| colloquial, unpretending tone of the whole, cannot be improved—it just 


the Directors of the South-Eastern Railway, it is stated | 


suits the subject. If we might hint a fault, it would be concerning the 


| style of the musical performance which accompanied the pictures, The 


tunes selected, whether Scotch or German, should not be “ melancholy 
slow.” 





THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 

The Festival of 1855 began on Tuesday last and ended yesterday. Of 
the magnitude and importance of the institution everybody who is at all 
conversant with musical matters has a general knowledge: but a more 
definite idea may be given by the statement, that it is a permanent esta- 
blishment that has lasted above three-quarters of a century; that its 
meetings are triennial; that the whole of its money proceeds are ap- 
plied towards the support of one great charity, the General Hospital of 
Birmingham ; and that the amount thus contributed to a beneficent ob- 
ject, from the commencement down to the year 1852 inclusive, exceeds 
seventy thousand pounds. All this is independent of the good it has 
done in advancing the progress of musical art in its highest forms. The 
Birmingham Musical Festival, therefore, is entitled to be regarded as a 
great national institution. It may be added, as a peculiarity in its his- 
tory, that, during so long a period and through so many changes of times, 
its course has been that of uninterrupted and constantly increasing pros- 
perity. The meeting of 1852 was one of the most successful in the re- 
cords of the Festival; it contributed upwards of 4700/. to the Hospital ; 
and, though the results of this year’s meeting are not yet precisely ascer- 
tained, we may safely say that its clear proceeds will exceed that amount. 

As a series of great musical performances, too, this has been at least 
equal to any previous meeting. It consisted, as usual, of four morning 
performances of sacred music, and three miscellaneous concerts in the 
evenings. On Tuesday morning, there was Mendelssohn’s Elijah ; on 
Wednesday, Costa’s new oratorio, Zi ; on Thursday, The Messiah ; and 
yesterday, Beethoven's Mount of Olives, Mozart’s Requiem, and a selection 
from Handel’s Israel in Egypt, embracing the principal airs and all the 
stupendous double choruses—indeed, the whole oratorio saving only a 
few comparatively unimportant omissions. The evening concerts were 
of the usual character. ‘The principal singers engaged were Grisi, Bosio, 
(who was prevented by illness from attending,) Rudersdorff, Castellan, 
Dolby, and Viardot; Mario, Gardoni, Reichardt, Reeves, Lablache, Weiss, 
and Formes. The instrumental orchestra numbered 145, (the stringed 
quartet alone being 108,) almost all metropolitan performers. The chorus 
—80 soprani, 80 alti, 82 tenori, and 82 bassi—were almost wholly pro- 
vincial ; furnished chiefly from the Birmingham Choral Society, with a 
reinforcement of Yorkshire voices, and a comparatively small number 
from London. Every individual was picked and tried; they had repeated 
rehearsals under Costa’s own superintendence, both in London and the 
country; and formed in the aggregate such a band of choristers as was 
never before heard in England. 

Costa’s new oratorio has had the completest success. During its per- 
ormance the restraints imposed by custom on the expression of feeling 
were disregarded by the audience. ‘The principal airs, concerted pieces, 
and choruses, were applauded with vehemence ; and in giving the signal 
for the repetition of several of them, the President (Lord Willoughby de 
Broke) only complied with the general wish. The conclusion was a scene 
of enthusiasm: the hall literally rang with acclamations, in which the 
performers joined; and the composer, attempting several times to leave 
the orchestra, was as often recalled by renewed bursts of applause. This 
great reception was not undeserved; for the oratorio, though not imper- 
vious to criticism in detail, is on the whole a grand and beautiful work, 
entitling its author to a high place among the composers of the day. 

The libretto—by Mr. Bartholomew, well known as the literary colla- 
borateur of Mendelssobn—is taken from the first four chapters of the First 
Book of Samuel. _Its principal incidents are the dedication of the infant 
Samuel to the ministry of God in the temple, under Eli the high-priest ; 
Eli’s criminal acquiescence in the wickedness of the time, especially 
among the Levites and his own dissolute sons; the consequent denuncia- 
tion of the judgment of God; and its execution by the Philistine inva- 
sion, the destruction of the army of the Israelites, the capture of the 
holy ark of the temple, and the death of Eli himself, who falls and 
expires, heart-struck by the fatal tidings. This subject is somewhat 
meagre, and its treatment is deficient in continuity. To a person, indeed, 
unacquainted with the source from which it is derived, it would not be 
intelligible ; but it is not to be supposed that such persons exist in an 
English audience. Throughout the piece there are many passages highly 
suggestive of musical ideas,—passages of solemn devotion, passionate ex- 
pression, picturesque description, and dramatic effect. It is an advan- 
tage, too, that the interest of the subject strengthens as it proceeds, till it 
rises to a deeply tragic catastrophe. The language of the poem is almost 
wholly Scriptural; the original narrative in the Book of Samuel being 
amplified by apposite passages from the Psalms and other parts of the 

ible. 


The musical portion of the work evinces thought and feeling, a rich 
vein of melody, and a great command over the resources of harmony 
and counterpoint; the counterpoint, however, rather of the old Italian 
masters than of the more modern German school. The choral fugues, of 
which there are several fine specimens, are in the “free’’ style, on 
the bappiest subjects, and worked out with great clearness and effect, 
but without scholastic elaboration. Some of the airs, especially those 
belonging to the part of Samuel (a part exquisitely sustained by Madame 
Viardot) are beautiful—reminding us, by their simple tenderness, of the 
airs of Benjamin in the Joseph of Méhul. There are some passages of a 
martial character,—particularly a Philistine war-song, given with re- 
markable force by Sims Reeves, and a march and chorus of the Israeli- 
tish army going to battle, which greatly excited the audience. To these, 
we observe, it has been objected that they are too secular and savour too 
much of the theatre; and the same objection has been made to the music 
descriptive of the profane revels at the temple. The objection may be 
good; but the same censure is applicable to Spohr’s banquet-scene in 
The Fall of Babylon, to the war-song “Sound an alarm,” and the tri- 
umphal march and chorus, “ See the conquering hero comes,” in Judas 
Maccabeus, Perhaps it may be objected with greater reason, that the ex- 
cessive strength and fulness of Costa’s instrumentation has sometimes 
overpowered the voices. But whatever faults may be laid to the charge 
of this oratorio, it is a work of uncommon ability ; and its production at 
the Birmingham Festival of 1855 is a notable event in the annals of 
music in England. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


VERSAILLES. 

Victoria at Versailles!’ The very words are an epigram, stuffed 
with historical parallels and more historical paradoxes. They 
conjure up a host of dreams from the past—splendid, ghastly, 
heroic, gentle, wild, and wicked; dreams which warn us that the 
bright present may be but a prelude to a dark future, unless wis- 
dom itself preside even over the pageantries of state. The grand- 
daughter of George the Third entertained by the heir of the First 
Napoleon, in the mansion begun by Louis the Thirteenth and 
created a palace by Louis the Fourteenth !—the simple event pro- 
vokes many branching questions, affecting not only the fate of na- 
tions politically, the fate of the persons there engaged, but the 
actual state of morals both in England and in France. How 
do we stand? What does it mean? Are the conclusions 
which we suppose ourselves to have settled as firmly esta- 
blished as we imagined last week? The persons present 
at the fétes of this day challenge the comparison with those 
who have been before them. Where blameless Prince Albert now 
trod the ground, footsteps of Louis the Thirteenth had been before. 
Victoria enjoyed fétes prepared publicly for her, where secretly 
La Valliére had been the object of fétes prepared by Louis Qua- 
torze. The young Prince of Wales will draw some of his plea- 
santest memories from scenes where Louis the Fifteenth marked 
the steady decline of his race—for he was more depraved than his 
redecessor, more concentrated in his selfishness. The Princess 

yal might store up against future years the memory of Marie 
Antoinette, wooed ben an Imperial house to be the wife of a 
husband more condemned by fate than his predecessors—for, 
although not worse than they, he was weaker. And there, where 





the gayest throng that ever mustered under the glow of a thousand | 


ball-room lamps stood still while “ God save the Queen ” ushered the 
Royal party into the saloon, fear-stricken Royalty heard the un- 


ace. 
THE SPIRIT OF LAW. 


A PEOPLE’s code of laws is commonly one of the best reflexes of 
the national character, and no codes can more strikingly contrast 
than those of France and England., The Frenchman generalizes 
we particularize; France has a Code Napoléon, we have the 
Statutes at Large; there the Government takes thought fo, 
everybody and directs every process, here we direct Government. 
there a gendarme inspects everything, here we regard the policeman 
with jealousy; there officials distribute and control all kinds of 
noxious or unpleasant occupations, an Englishman boasts of hay} 
“established a nuisance.” It is curious to observe how a some. 
what exclusive tendeney in each country results, to a certain 
extent, in producing effects the very opposite to what might haye 
been expected. Notwithstanding the all-directing eye of a bureay 
Paris is absolutely destitute of anything in the name of sewerage 
and rejoices only in the organization of a band for the special ang 
periodical transport of sewage matter from each and every ingj. 
vidual house; while we, who look to particulars, have a gigantic 
system of drainage, and are constantly labouring in the aspiration 
to have a better. On the other hand, by looking so exclusively 
to special results in this country, we overlook the larger results, 
We have docters or regulations to prevent specific diseases in ogy. 
tain cases, and pass laws and regulations which create disease on g 
far larger scale. We impose a fine upon parents who neglect the 
specific remedy against smallpox, we fine a man for maintaining g 
nuisance that might offend the nostrils or injure the constitutiog 
of a seore of people in his neighbourhood; and we carry out rules 
which throw whole masses of the population in a condition to be 
enervated in body and soul—dooming entire classes to be the de. 
praved parents of depraved progeny. But here again, perhaps, the 
result is explained by our national propensity to deal with the 
specific and with the specific only. , 
We arrive at these general observations from particular ex 

It is some years since we appointed inspectors of fa 
We found peculiar abuses existing in those establish- 








riences. 
tories. 


eomely deputation of women marching up the avenue from Paris, | ments; children condemned to labour too soon, kept at it too long, 


pe pd “Vive Henri Quatre” in a burst of expiring loyalty. That | 


treated with cruelty, consigned almost from the cradle to hopeless 


escort waited the night, and then departed with its Royal | ignorance, to a youth of depravity, and an — grave. We 
ly 


charge, leaving the court-yards of the splendid palace to grass and 
silence, broken afterwards only by the hoe of the weeder. 

The fétes that entertained Queen Victoria on Saturday night 
were too real to be disturbed by dark dreams of the past like those ; 
and yet such thoughts must have recurred; and in the midst of 
reflection, the question must have arisen to the mind of the thinker, 
whether, even in the show of the hour, the pictorial effeet consti- 
tuted the truly striking element. It was something that the dia- 
monds were real, that the gorgeousness showed forth real wealth, 
that the power to command the arts which flashed lights across the 
sky and shed the beauties of the rainbow upon the sleeping land- 
scape obeyed the command of a higher power, which ean send forth 
the lightnings of war to vindicate, under Divine Providence, justice 
and the welfare of mankind. Turn it how you will, it is the genius 
preeiding over all that distinguishes between the true and the false, 

e bad and the good, the transitory and the permanent. Queen 
Victoria might reflect without bitterness on those who had been 
the objects of fétes in the same scene before ; but if so, it would be 
that she called to mind the element of goodness in the heart of the 
most unhappy lady that ever was the idol of the hour to the 

de Monarque. Eugénie sat where Antoinette almost last sat 
before her ; the consort of the monarch coming instead of going— 
the wife of a parvenu instead of a departing king. But if there is 
anything admirable in the fate of Eugénie, it is something apart 
from regal accessories: strip her of diadem, jewels, imperial 
robes, and the most precious portion remains. Those the Prince 
that wooed her gave: does he value them as that which she gave 
to him? If he does, unhappy she! unhappy he! and the humble 
man who has, in some obscure corner of this wide and 
wandering world the counterpart of Eugénie without diadem, 
diamonds, or robes, is more of a monarch than Napoleon with 
all his eagles and bees. But in that doubt lies the kernel of the 
whole question. 

Each man who has occupied the post of chief ruler in 
France, and has passed away, whether King, Director, Em- 
peror, or President, has had to yield his post because he did not 
understand the terms of his tenure. Each accepted a special mis- 
sion, and was swept away because he could understand no more. 
Louis the Sixteenth was faithful to his duty as he understood it; 
but he, poor man, could not pierce with his enervated eyesight 
through the avenging host summoned by the sins of his fore- 
fathers. Robespierre understood vengeance, not the founding of re- 
— ; Napoleon understood campaigning, not government; Louis 

e Eighteenth understood the berng restored, not active renova- 
tion ; Charles the Tenth, the past without the present; Louis Phi- 
lippe, trading puffs, not the duties of a ~~ king; Ca- 
jay oe the accidence of Republicanism a la Frangais as studied 
in the miasmata of African exile “on duty,” not the requirements 
of France in Europe ; and each passed away because his understand- 
ing was not enough. The Hotel de Ville has witnessed immortal 
alliances that are no more ; the halls of Versailles have heard the 
memories of fétes mocked by the hoe of the weeder in the desert 
court-yards: is this pageant a mockery—this alliance immortal a 
la Parisienne—this ruler of France still ignorant of the undis- 
covered tenure? Or is the round of experiments over; has the se- 
ries of corruptions ceased ; have these fétes of the Third Napoleon 
ended the cycle which with the fétes of Louis Quatorze began ? 








| passed laws to prevent the too copious use of “ billy-rollers” by 
overlookers—to compel the attendance of children at school—to 
abridge their labour—then to abridge the labour of women and 
| young persons; and it is only after having gone through a great 
variety of specific experiences, each one leaving something still to 
be done, that we arrive at the stage at which we ask the question, 
whether, instead of trying to remedy the specific results of general 
causes in this empirical manner, we might not attack the broad 
| causes? The « Report on the Laws and Ordinances in foree in 
| France for the Regulation of Noxious Trades and Occupations,” 
| by Dr. Waller Lewis, shows us that, equally under a minute 
police-inspection and under our somewhat modified laissez-faire 
system, the real evils under which towns labour are produced 
more by general than particular causes. One town differs from 
another in salubrity, yet the populations of the manufacturing 
| towns of France are weak and diminutive, and they become etio- 
| lated like plants secluded from the light and air. The promiseu- 
| ous assemblage of all ages and sexes inflames the passions, and the 
contagion of vice acts like a kind of furor, debauchery accelerating 
the deterioration, until actually the race degenerates. The women 
being weaker, furnish a larger proportion of disease, — from 
low pay, scanty food, poor clothing, and bad lodging ; they 
too furnish that class which, whether regulated by the police a 
in France, or only driven by the police from the broad street into 
the narrow street as with us, constitutes the depository of a certain 
kind of vice—perhaps, alas! not the worst vice by which large towns 
are scourged. It does not appear that in all cases these evils are pro- 
duced by the nature of the employments. There is nothing peculiarly 
noxious in weaving, if it be not too long protracted ; nothing peison- 
ous in a knacker’s yard, incredible as the assertion seems ; nothing, 
certainly, in the assemblage of numbers, as many schools and re 
ligious communities in all countries can attest : but there is much 
in the congregation of numbers to breathe a limited amount of air, 
to perform with a limited amount of muscular foree every § 

of work that is possible, and by protraction of labour to be left 
with so little time for enjoyment, that pleasure has as it were t0 
be swallowed in concentrated draughts by a palate vitiated 
against the true flavour. It is not that the assemblage of num- 
bers inflames the passions, or that weaving demoralizes ; but it 8 
that protracted toil, poor food, starved minds, and narrowed hours 
for recreation, create a starveling fevered state of existence, 2 
which lassitude alternates with intoxication. 

Perhaps, exclaims the reformer, the evil lies in large towns ; 
and in France they would forbid the formation of a town beyond 
certain dimensions. Whatever the causes, the results are ums 
takeable. Our recruiting-officers know well how difficult it 1s, 1 
the most numerous classes, to find a sufficient number of men UP 
to the right standard in point of height; and we believe we are 
correct in stating that in certain cases the standard with 
to health was relaxed some time since,—that is to say, there aré 
soldiers enlisted shorter than we should have taken some time 
back, and in some cases so diseased that formerly they would not 
have been thought fit for service. Now, a nation whose wh 
armies are shorter, feebler, and more sickly, is losing ground. e 
so dislike, in this country, to consider any general laws for the 
government of the whole 
the laissez-faire school will say—‘ Never mind: let all m 
grow more weakly, more sickly, and more timid; the human race 

















y, that perhaps high philosophe® ¢ 
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me more thoughtful, less capable of campaigns, less | ties of the Englishman—the sea. It is true that sailors are paid 
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: heeo ~~ - 
will then and the reign of peace will be established on earth.” | wages, and upon the whole high wages; true that they are 


ight; ° . 
dog anal if in the mean time some Russian Czar should re- 


*. Le forces from men who do not toil in factories, but scour 
oreit Bin teed badly but sufficiently, and who think not at 
Pi? Really, we have been not too soon reminded of the question, 
whether it is well for an educated but etiolated Englishman to 
forget that it is not requisite only to beat a Russian Chancellor in 

ument, but also in arms? ’ " 

We biog has been said of happiness at home. There is no doubt 
that the actual condition of the working population is brought 
about very much by laws designed for specific purposes, but having 
unforeseen results a In some cases, the laws have been 
real reforms although vitiated by defects which are to be found in 
al] human institutions. Some time since we had a state of the laws 
with reference to the poor which directly encourage? laziness in the 
uneducated, the propagation of numbers by the lower specimens of 
humanity, and all the vices of unthrift. We reformed those laws : 
we endeavoured to make idleness “repulsive”; and to a great ex- 
tent we succeeded in driving pauper stipendiaries into workhouses, 
but also field-labourers into factories, and all classes into a toil as 
eoncentrated and protracted as it could be. The large towns are 
the very product and pride of modern times; and yet the state of 
the populace in those towns is perhaps the cause of the deepest and 
most gigantic uneasiness. They are the nests of epidemics, moral 
as well as physical, threatening to undermine the souls and bodies 
of the tw nation. But we should go a very small way to re- 
medy this newly-diseovered evil if we only applied medicaments 
in speeific instances. We have already found the neeessity of 
looking to the building of our towns, and we absolutely forbid. the 
construction of ways narrower than the height of the buildings 
between which they run. We have just begun a medical adminis- 
tration. But we ought to look behind the topical remedies for the 
superficial symptoms, into the causes which produce large towns, 
with popular overwork, and a general state not only of disease 
but of low vitality. When we passed a poor-law which drove 
the poor as with a scourge from idleness, the state directly inter- 
fered to assist in the pressure which causes overwork and over- 
trowding. So far as the development of our factories is concerned, 
both the overerowding and the overwork have proved burdens ra- 
ther than aids. Weare quite aware that some improvements have 
been kept back only from an apprehension that they would throw 

e numbers out of work. A delay in the use of wooleombing 

by machinery was protracted from that consideration ; and it also 
operates with other causes to check the inventions of those work- 
ing men whose natural ingenuity is stimulated by practical 
experience. There is every reason to believe that if a very large 
portion of the town population were removed by emigration, recruit- 
ment, or any other cause, inventions to supersede raw labour by 
machinery would spring up with sudden vigour : and the same may 
be said of the field as of the factory. On economical grounds, 
therefore, there was no necessity for that extreme pressure which 
has produced the overwork and overcrowding. On the ether hand, 
there has been a tendency of our lawmaking to draw a broad line 
of separation between the workman and capitalist; and this was 
ereated very much by a half-reasoning belief that abundance, nay 
redundance of labour, is necessary in order to give the capitalist 
the machinery for executing his idea; it being forgotten that la- 
bour and capital, if left perfectly free from any kind of collateral 
pressure, would invariably regulate their own relations and pro- 
portions in the most harmonious manner. Emigration has been a 

t safety-valve; without which this eountry might perhaps 

ve suffered far more than it has yet done. The law that leaves 
men free to contribute small portions of capital in partnerships, 
Without necessarily forfeiting all their means and rendering them- 
selves slaves through the effects of our law of debt, is another very 
recent instance of the mode in which pressure has been alleviated ; 
and we already have plans in contemplation which will bring 
small rt ge is, working men—into the position of ren- 
dering their capital profitable. There is no doubt that by the 
operation of these different causes—the checks upon the bad con- 
struction of towns, and medical administration, with facilities that 
diminish the pressure upon the industrious classes—morbifie agen- 
cies are likely to be considerably diminished. But the true states- 
man will always keep his attention fixed upon the working of 
general as well as particular causes, and will watch the tendency 
of the whole body of laws, as well as the working of particular 
Tustitutions. 

There is one principle which the political economist professes 
to keep in view while he is writing books, but whieh he totally 
overlooks when he is making statutes, and which the statesmen 
of our day would perhaps have forgotten if it had not been for ex- 
periences throwing a light upon trade from that quarter which is 
thought to be the opposite to trade—war. The statesmen who 

ve superintended the modifications of our statute-book appe 
have forgotten for the mother-country that great stimulus of all 
exertion, individual or general, hope. Yet it is the thin 
Within the memory of man, has positively created great and power- 

colonies, with a magnificent future certifi 
unders. No industry could excel or equal the labours which 
ave produced the Australian colonies, and which have produced 
* many American towns and provinces. In the Crimea, our 
Contractors found it almost impossible to contend with the hard 
before them, until they hit upon the idea of doing the work 
tem of volunteering. The same spirit is well known upon 


bya 
that element which is said to bring forth the characteristic quali- 


| their lives with certain death at the end. 


ar to | 
which, | 


to their living | 


liable to punishment, and severe punishment. But ask any officer 
who can see beneath the surface, whether all the wages and 
“cats” in the world could get the work which he can get out of 
his men by a cheerful voice and a bold example? Men will 
higgle about wages, and they will bear the cat without a murmur; 
but a pleasant voice will make them face the Devil, or toil away 
Although it will be im- 
possible for a civil statesman to lead the population as a naval 
officer can lead his crew through battle or storm, still the same 
principle holds good ; and a well-governed nation, treated with 
confidence, the laws that regulate it being hopefully explained, and 
designed in a spirit of hope, will be capable of exertions such as no 
enslaved country can perform, and it will govern itself so as no 
autocrat in the world can govern it. These remarks are suggested 
by some of the last incidents of our own Government at home : 
we believe that they will not be a useless memorandum in teach- 
ing English statesmen, sometimes, in emulation of their forefathers 
—and, let us add, in emulation of their sons—to rise above that 
low standard of job lawmaking which in our day is called “ prac- 
tical,” but is most grievously so miscalled. 


THE NIGHTINGALE TESTIMONIAL. 

Tue form proposed for the tribute to the virtues of Florence Night- 
ingale is not unnaturally suggested by the occasion. Miss Night- 
ingale distinguished herself by the proper chivalry of her sex, in 
elevating herself above many of the restraints that fetter women of 
less unequivocal motives; braving troubles that would daunt many 
who are less gentle, and devoting herself to alleviate the sufferings 
of war. It is the duty which in the highest days of chivalry dis- 
tinguished the highest class of womanhood, and nothing that can 
be said will augment or diminish the beautiful bravery of her con- 
duct. A few years ago such an action would have been thought 
almost impossible, partly fur the absence of an occasion for it, partly 
for the restraints which over-civilization have imposed upom the 
most beautiful impulses of human nature, but still more because 
it would be thought “so romantic”; and perhaps a few months 
before Miss Nightingale actually undertook her mission, & 
sense of ridicule might have prevented many from joining her as 
followers. This feeling was one of the smallest traits of the cor- 
ruption which proverbially attends upon a long peace; and no 
sooner have the sterner realities of a contest necessary for the mo- 
rality of the world brought a more healthy tone to social feeling, 
than the common sense as well as beauty of Miss Nightingale’s 
mission was generally recognized. But the idea was her own: 
she imagined the enterprise, she undertook it, she executed it, she 
became its best leader. Perhaps the sweetest rewards that awaited 
her have already been reaped. Her mission was accepted by the 
nation, through the Government; it was received by the sufferers 
for whom it was specially intended, with a gratitude far beyond 
any formal acknowledgment; it succeeded as it deserved to suo- 
ceed ; and success itself, the vulgarest reward of enterprise, was 
here consummated by the beauty of the spirit in which it was 
earned. 

It was natural, however, that the public which has taken no 
direct part in the mission should desire some form of expressing 
its own formal sense, and hence the notion of a “ commemora- 
tion”; for as to the necessity of commemorating an act of the 
kind, it is obviously nonexistent. So long as history narrates the 
war in the East, the name of the lady will remain, and it is as 
sure to be handed to the most distant generations as that of Queen 
Philippa or Eleanor. What the public is desirous to eomme- 
morate, and not unjustly, is its own appreciation of Miss Night- 
ingale’s conduct; and to that there can be no objection. It is de- 
sirable on every account—for our credit with posterity, and for 
the example to our children—that we should duly record, what 
unhappily must not be taken for granted, that the motives for ac- 
tions of the kind were appreciated in our day. There is one dif- 
ficulty in designing the acknowledgment: it is, that the lady 
whose merits are to be acknowledged is independent of any direct 
reward that could be made to herself. A mere augmentation of 
wealth would be a very tasteless return for the kind of service 
that she has rendered. Imitation, therefore, was the most natural 
conception; and the proposal is to continue her own service in 
founding a hospital to be attended by unpaid nurses. 

One objection has been made to this idea, which, in spite of the 
prejudice against objection in such cases, is really worth grave 
thought. It has been represented that London has already many 
hospitals and charitable institutions for the sick, which depend 
upon voluntary payments; that at periods of increased taxation 
for the support of war, the revenues of such institutions invariably 
fall off ; and that to add a new institution to their number would 
inevitably subtract from the means of those which exist, and 
probably, in this particular instance, for the sake of fashion divert 
the support from institutions which are even more absolutely ne- 
cessary than the one proposed. We are convinced that the friends 
of Miss Nightingale intend to do well; and this objection 
comes so completely within the spirit of their undertaking, that 
they can hardly cast it aside for the sake of indulging their 
original idea. 

The real spirit and substance of the idea are independent of the 
special embodiment at first proposed—a hospital. There are many 
modes in which that idea might be carried out, without adding te 
the number of institutions which are practically too few, although 
too many for the voluntary support of the public. Two plans sug- 
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gest themselves to us,—but we throw out the suggestions rather to 
show what may be done by a little further consideration than in 
the expectation that either of the two must be the plan adopted. 
Instead of founding a hospital to be attended by unpaid nurses, 
it would be possible to found a college for the residence and educa- 
tion of nurses; and such an institution might be more exten- 
sively useful than the other, since it would afford a nu- 
cleus, a standing-place upon which the imitators of Florence 
Nightingale could take up their position, and would supply the 
means of training them for increased efficiency. It would also 
afford an opportunity by which energetic and intelligent girls 
could devote themselves to an honourable profession—honourable 
even if they earned their livelihood by its means. The profession 
of medicine has been attempted by women in America, but with 
less than doubtful success; and we do not think that it can ever 
permanently exist. It is evident that the female mind is not fit- 
ted for the vigorous, positive, and sharp-edged action which the 
medical profession so constantly and essentially demands. In all 
such vocations the woman is ancillary to the man; who finds that 
in medicine, as well as in so many other vocations of life, his own 
energy works out imperfect results unless it has gentler aid. Seve- 
ral attempts have been made in this country to rear a superior 
order of nurses; and the blind workings of society have in many 
respects improved the class. There have been one or two in a 

articular walk, of a decidedly higher position, feeling, and 
intelligence; but this country, notwithstanding its boasted civil- 
ization, remains singularly destitute of intelligent female assist- 
ance where such assistance is most needed. Hence, it can scarcely 
ever be conceived by those who not only possess the blessings 
of a home, but a home in which the inmates are gentle, intelligent, 
and indefatigable. Happy will it be for the country when so 
much can be said for all Ae The college might include pro- 
fessors and pupils both of the paid and the honorary class: the 
honorary to tend more especially upon the poor; the paid, per- 
chance, to bring from the sick room of the richer classes some con- 
tribution towards the funds of the college. 

Another ape by which the main idea of the Nightingale testi- 
monial can be carried out without hospital competition, would be to 
establish an institution of the kind in connexion with some hespi- 
tal or hospitals already existing: and we have no doubt that some 
of those hospitals that are most distinguished by their good order 
and by the amount of suffering to which they minister, and which 
demand the peculiar species of attendance, would be able to make 
the necessary arrangements for receiving so valuable an addition 
to their foundation. 


PROGRESS OF JOINT-STOCK BANKING. 
A Few numbers back we noticed recent events which were calcu- 
lated to cast some discredit on the system of private banking, as 
being peculiarly liable to concealment, and therefore to frauds, 
which are not practicable under the regulations of joint-stock bank- 
ing; and we then took occasion to remark the probable dying out 
of private banks, to be superseded by joint-stock banks. ‘The pas- 
sing of the law of Limited Liability ba also very evidently given 
a stimulus to joint-stock undertakings; and the whole tendency of 
the day is to multiply these combinations, which, while dividing 
the classes of the work to be executed, bring together numbers for 
the execution of the divided work—uniting classification with 
combination. The general reader, however, is not perhaps aware 
of the extent to which this process has already taken place in bank- 
ing ; and in London we are likely to be less keen-sighted, because 
the metropolis appears to be the last stronghold of private banking. 

If not the fatherland of joint-stock undertakings, Scotland cer- 
tainly has proved a soil in which they flourish: there are in that 
part of the island already, including the Bank of Scotland, seven- 
teen banks of tsswe, with four hundred and sixty-two branches, 
and a gross capital of 11,701,997/. paid up. The average dividend 
of all the banks is seven per cent; individually, the rate varies 
from four to ten per cent. It must be remembered, however, in 
estimating both the profits and the certainty of the field occupied 
by the Scotch banks, that their regulations and practice are ex- 
ceedingly convenient to customers of all classes, and shareholders 
cannot fail to appreciate the value of a liberality which has rooted 
the Scotch system into the very heart of the trading population. 
It is remarkable that in this favoured land of joint-stock banking 
there appears already to be no more than one private bank; at 
least we do not observe traces of any other than that of Allan and 
Co., at Edinburgh. 

In Ireland, the system has made very great progress: including 
the Bank of Ireland, we find nine joint-stock banks, with branches 
all over Ireland; and we discover but three private banks, which 
are in Dublin. The National Bank of Ireland has forty-five 
branches, the Provincial Bank of Ireland thirty-seven. 

Even in the English counties joint-stock banking has made a 
remarkable progress; and we have already about one hundred 
joint-stock banks in the provinces, with several hundred branches. 

he Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Company, for 
example, has fourteen branches; and it has several sub-branches 
open one day in the week. One of the provincial banks must be 
reckoned amongst the London banks—the London and County; 
and this has about eighty branches. 

In London, where private banks of old standing still keep their 
ground,—falling off occasionally through sheer old age, or through 
the criminality of partners,—the joint-stock has made great pro- 
gress, and is daily adding to its numbers. The following table 
wiil show the banks which already exist, besides the “old lady ” 
in Threadneedle Street. 














——_—____ 
Capital. Pellap. Establish- Divideng 


ments. 


London and Westminster .. 5,000,000 .. 1,000,000 .. 8 .. 15 per cent 
Union Bank of London .... 3,000,000 .. 600,000 .. 4 ., 20 
London Joint-Stock Bank .. 3,000,000 600,000 ..2..22 ” 
London and County Bank .. 1,000,000 466,382 ..3..10 ” 
Commercial Bank.......+. 1,500,000 .. 300,000..2..10 ” 
Royal British Bank ........ 300,000 000..6.. 6 ” 
Ee ene 300,000 .. 150,000 .. 1 " 
Bank of London .......+e% } 300,000 .. 2 





£14,700,000  £3,516,332 28 

These are not all. The Bank of England opens a West-eng 
branch; the London and County Bank is about to open two 
more branches in London; and the Royal British Bank has 
another 50,000/. in the course of being paid up. For completeness 
we ought to give also the Colonial Joint-stock Banks, which form g 
lengthened list by themselves. 

COLONIAL JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 


Capital. Paid-up. Yearly Dividend, 


Australasia. .... occesee £900,000 - £900,000 20 per cent, 
British North America... 1,000,000 .... 1,000,000 .... onl a 
Chartered Bank of Asia. 1,000,000 200,000 .... 


Chartered Bank of India, 





Australia, and China.. 644,000 .... 128,800 
CRE ccedebadecsene 2,000,000 .... 500,000 5 per cent, 
English, Scottish, and 

Australian Chartered. 500,000 500,000 .... 4 ,, 
London Chartered Bank 

of Australia ...ccccee 700,000 .... 550,000 .... 5 , 
New South Wales...... 400,000 .... 400,000 .... 10 ,, 
Oriental Bank ........ 846,825 .... 846,825 .... 10 ,, 
Tonian Bank .......... 300, 300,000 .... 5 4 
Royal Australian Bank 

and Gold Importing 

Company ..cccccscccs 250,000 250,000 .... 
South Australia........ 300,000 .... 300,000 .... M4 ,, 
Union of Australia..... 820,000 .... 820,000 .... 30 ,, 
London and Eastern 

Banking Corporation. 500,000 .... 250,000 .... 

£10, 160,825 £6,945,625 


Independently of the regular banks, there are several new 
schemes in agitation, which partake more or less of the nature of 
banks. There are the Western Bank of London, the Metropolitan, 
and two other schemes, projected. There is the Guarantee and 
Solvency Association, to transact a great variety of business. The 
successful promoters of twin insurance associations for fire and 
life—* the Unity”—have also issued a scheme of a bank witha 
variety of attractive “features”; amongst them, the proposal 
that the customers shall participate in the profits,—a promise, 
however, which requires some ingenuity in the fulfilment to avoid 
constituting the customers partners. But the Bank is invented 
by an ingenious mind, which would probably be able to 
overcome every difficulty. In banking, however, the public 
evidently desire something like practical simplicity. ank- 
ing, as we have already shown, stands distinguished from 
other business by the necessity under which it lies of avoid- 
ing speculative profits. It takes a just reward for work 
done ; and where the business can be transacted upon a large 
scale, with great activity, the returns are considerable; but per- 
haps a character for a new and complicated retail business is not 
that which will most create confidence in a bank. It is to be ob- 
served of one bank which was projected some years since, but has 
kept itself very obscurely in our memory, that its theoretical ex- 
istence at least, in the form of some posthumous liability, has 
recently been asserted in a call from the contributors of 2/. 10s. per 
share. The fact is mentioned in the Zimes of August 11th. Apart, 
however, from projects that do not belong to banks as ordinaril 
understood, it is evident that the joint-stock system has increased, 
is now increasing, and is likely to increase in an accelerated ratio. 
For even if the number do not receive a very great impetus, the 
amount of business transacted will certainly do so. The pro- 
spectus of the Unity will probably have no inconsiderable effect 
in increasing the number of instances in which the small traders 
use the securities and conveniences of banking ; and should that be 
so, it is certain that a large amount of capital, which, taking each 
twenty-four hours, is practically abstracted from business, will be 
thrown into more active circulation, constituting pro tanto an in- 
crease to the working capital of the country. 


EXAMINATION RUN MAD. 

It is affirmed that the examination of candidates for admission to 
the Civil Service of India is no sham. The papers will soon be 
made public, and we shall have them before us: meanwhile, some 
samples of the questions have come out, and they certainly give 
an idea that the qualifications of the students are severely tested. 
A London contemporary devoted to Indian circulation gives speci 
mens of the examinations, which are curious. The investigation 
appears to have gone over a broad field, and the candidates were 
required to exhibit their knowledge of literature and philosophy 
in some of the most interesting byways. A candidate for civ 

service in India was required not only to give an account of the 
rise and decline of periodical essays, and to sketch the history of 
English novel-writing, but to give “the plan” of “The Battle of 
the Books,” with the reasons why it was undertaken, and why it 
is not to be considered quite original! The Indian official must 
henceforth, before he can pass the threshold of public employment 
in India, be prepared to explain whether or not Bentham can show 
why men — to promote the greatest happiness of the species; 
to report and compare the Utilitarian theories of Hume, Paley, 
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and Bentham ; to explain the I ractical vapor . and 
firm whether or not it can legitimately serve the purposes 
: hich Kant intended by it.” It would almost seem as if 
th Indian servant were expected to excel in a knowledge 
of biograp y and of literature as well as of philosophy. He 
: st prove his capacity for taking his place by the side of 
Stephen in history, of Ferrier in philosophy, of Leigh Hunt in the 
arative criticism of essay and fiction. Sir James Stephen 
cored upon the candidate to give the history of “the Drapier’s 
letters,” the questions of right and fact involved, and the state of 
the public mind. Nay, the examiner combines history and fiction ; 
and, referring to an interview between Clarendon and Gilbert Bur- 
net at Rouen in 1674, the candidate is required to write an imagi- 
nary dialogue on “ the results of the Restoration.” Henceforward, 
“efore, before a young man can apply himself to the practical 
ee of Bombay, he must not only know a fact that many of 
orgotten—the encounter of Clarendon and Burnet— 
= ee tent to imagine what would have passed 
ut he must be competent to imagine what would have passed, 
on to view the results of the Restoration from the points at 
which they would be seen by Clarendon and Burnet, distributative- | 
ly. He is not competent to appreciate the peculiarities of the 
Ryotwaree until he can weigh the arguments of Hume, Paley, and 
Bentham ; nor can he administer the civil business of the army in 
Madras unless he feels the conduct of Charles the Second after 
the fashion of Burnet with a bishopric in view. This is wit on a 
‘antic scale, for it certainly unites the remotest ideas. There is, 

igantic ’ , ’ : : : 
owever, a further triel for the Indian candidate,—that is to say, 
always supposing that the report a which we rely is correct. 
Calling to mind that the earliest intelligence of the arrival of the 
Pretender reached London on the 17th of December 1745, and 
sing that a secret Jacobite connected with the Court o 
supposing that t Jacobit ted with the Court of 
George the Second wrote to a Jacobite friend in the country a 
letter on the effect of this intelligence, the candidate must “ write | 
that imaginary letter.” Here is a field over which the Indian civil | 
servant must wander before he can reach his bureau in Calcutta. | 
He must be up in English novel-reading, versed in the rise and 
decline of periodical essays, familiar with More and Bacon, know 

J : - - 
more of “ The Battle of the Books” than Boileau did; see beyond 
the utility of Hume, Paley, or Bentham ; measure the practical 
reason of Kant; know the ins and outs of all that happened, and 
did not happen, or might or might not have happened, when Swift 
was wild on the Irish currency question ; must feel with Clarendon 
“ riled” but hopeful at Rouen, and with a Jacobite falsely expects | 
ant in 1745. But the extent of the range cannot be better illus- | 
: - - 8 
trated than in the following questions. 

By Sir James Stephen.—* The treaty of Dover of the 22d of May 1670, 
and the treaty of London of the 3lst of December 1670, were both concluded 
with the same object of forming an alliance between Louis XIV. and 
Charles II. = ~<" invasion, conquest, and partition of the Seven United 
Provinces. It is, however, to be observed respecting these treaties, (1) that 
though almost exactly coincident in every che respect, there was one 
highly important condition in the treaty of Dover upon which the treaty of 
London was entirely silent; (2) that the existence of the treaty of Dover 
was neither known to nor suspected by some of the Ministers of the Crown 
who were principally concerned in negotiating the subsequent treaty of Lon- 
don ; ®) that to —— at large the existence of those treaties was 
entirely unknown until the comparatively recent publications of Macpherson 
and Dalrymple, and was not fully known until the publication, by the orders 
of M. Guizot, (when Minister of the Interior of France,) of the negotiations 
ef Louis XIV. respecting the Spanish succession. What were the circum- 
stances and what the motives which occasioned these remarkable departures 
from the ordinary course of English diplomacy, and from the ordinary habit 

: y P ) y 
of making public all treaties concluded by the English Crown?” 

By Mr. Temple.—“ On the supposition that you are going to settle ina 
locality with which you are quite unacquainted, write a letter to a friend resi- 
eA we ask —_ for information, stating precisely the particulars 
which you desire to know.” 

This would at least tell whether the examinee was a man of the 
world; though the sharpest of worldly men are often slow to think 
on “supposes.” The examiners of our day, however, are de- | 
termined to make the practice a reality; and, no doubt, there was 
ample ~~ for such a reform. We have wonderfully advanced 
in England since Lord Eldon was examined for the Bachelor’s | 
degree at Oxford; but the same advances had not taken place in 
the Indian service. 

_ “Iwas examined,” says Lord Eldon, “in Hebrew and History. ‘* What 

isthe Hebrew for the place of a skull? I replied, ‘ Golgotha.’ * Who 

founded the University College?’ I stated that ‘ King Alfred founded it; 

— —y: is nh, * Very well, sir,’ said the examiner, ‘ you are 
petent for a degree.’”’ 

In fact, some examinations at Oxford have hardly been cari- 
— Be account of Mr. Nethersole’s examination at Oxford | 

y the author of Zdmund Somers, a novel published some eleven 
years ago. 

, ‘He was asked ‘What brute animal is recorded as having spoken in 
Scripture?" Mr. Nethersole looked first at the table before him, then at the 
ceiling and walls of the room; and, finding they afforded no assistance, at 
last answered, ‘ The whale.’ The examiner was taken rather aback at this 
preposterous reply ; but, wishing to sound the depth of the examinee’s igno- 
rance, veiled his astonishment as best he might, and proceeded to ask, in a 
P 
very bland and conciliatory tone of voice, to whom the whale spake? ‘To 

‘oses in the bulrushes,’ answered Nethersole; who now fancied he was 
ne on famously, ‘* What passed between them >’ was the next question. 

oses said unto the whale, ‘ Thou art the man.’ ” 

Betwese the man, however, who supposed that it was the whale | 
who made that significant remark, and the candidate who is re- | 
— to be up in the curriculum indicated by recent questions, 

_ are innumerable degrees ; and it is a consideration whether 
practically useful public servants are to be found any more at one 
a ‘the scale than the other. We doubt whether Peel, 
a ellington, could have passed through all the trials heaped 

P for the Oxford knight-errant in our day; and it is quite certain 





that a hard business head will in all but a few very exceptional 
cases be indisposed to trace, and to trace backwards, questions of a 
Drapier’s Letter, with the ramifications of thought in the mind of a 
Burset under supposititious circumstances. ‘There may be exami- 
nations which will not test, but exclude, those who form practically 
the best class of civil servants. 


Letters to the €ditor. 


STRONG GOVERNMENT. 
Manchester, 28th August 1856, 
Sin—The present House of Commons, as you are aware, was elected in 
1852 under the influence of a strong national bias in favour of Free-trade 
principles. The Derby-Disraelite Administration had appealed to the 
country without having a definite policy. Everybody understood that the 
object of the Conservatives was to come in upon the sentiment of Protec- 
tion, if there is such a thing in politics; but all the leading men carefully 
eschewed committing themselves to anything positive. The Free-traders, 
on the other hand, along with the prestige of previous success, had a definite, 
intelligible cry, of which they were not ashamed; and the result was, that 
they formed the most energetic and influential section of the new House 
of Commons, After a vain attempt on the part of Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli to conduct the affairs of the country without a ma- 
jority, a Coalition Ministry was formed, comprising as “strong a cast”’ of 
first-rate men as ever were seen united in a single Cabinet. For a skort 
time the new Government managed exceedingly well. On home questions, 
the Ministry, the House of Commons, and the constituencies, seemed tho- 
roughly in harmony with each other. But the Eastern difficulty suddenly 
thrust itself forward, became the question, and the essential weakness of 
the Coalition Cabinet at once became manifest. In drawing up their pro- 
gramme of principles, the Foreign policy of the country had been made an 
open question by the Whigs and leelites of whom the Government was com- 
posed, and that arrangement could not work when brought to the test. Of 


THE OBSTACLE TO A 


| course Mr. Disraeli was well aware of this weakness in the Cabinet; nor did 


he fail to take advantage of it. As leader of the Conservative party, bound 
to consider the promotion of its interests as the most important object in 
life, he played fast and loose with the question, taking good care not to 
commit himself or his friends to any specific proposition. His game was to 
lie in wait for every opportunity of making political capital out of Ministerial 
blunders. If Government seemed disposed to take a bold course, he was 
ready to charge it with rashness; if it displayed caution, he was equally on 
the watch to accuse Ministers of timidity, or connivance with Russia. 
Against a mere Tory opposition, though ever so unscrupulous, Ministers 
might have displayed a resolute front. The great difficulty since the war 
began has been the “ Manchester party,” as it is commonly called,—in 
other words, that numerous section of the Free-traders whose creed embraces 
Parliamentary Reform and other organic changes. Under the leadership of 
Messieurs Cobden and Bright, that party mustered strong in the Parliament 
chosen in 1852; and, although sothing had been said about Foreign policy 
on the hustings, I know that avery large number of the thoroughgoing 
Free-traders were in favour of non-intervention. Having frequently dis- 
cussed the subject with various Members belonging to that party, I can 
safely aftirm that the great majority of them follow Mr. Cobden on that 
point most implicitly. As be always contended that the only wise and safe 
policy for England was to abstain from all interference with the affuirs of 
other nations, under any circumstances, it was not likely that they would 
make an exception in favour of the Turks. Hence a most excellent under- 
standing was kept up between the leaders of the Peace party and the Aber- 
deen section of the Cabinet in 1853; the result of which was to keep down 
all inconvenient discussion about Russia while the negotiations were going 
on. I remember being very much surprised at the eagerness with which 
Mr. Bright came forward to the aid of Lord Palmerston, when the country 


| was “ drifting into war,” and urged Mr. Layard to postpone his motion on 


the Eastern question sine die, lest it should injure the public service. Ican 
only account for the course which Mr. Bright took at that time by su 

posing that he must have begun to feel that he was on the losing side. ihe 
could not help seeing that the public feeling against Russia and in favour of 
Turkey was too strong for Government to resist openly,—indeed, he frankly 
admitted, with a view to allay opposition, that there could only be one opin- 
ion as to the aggressive conduct of the Czar. What he must have feared 
was, that if Parliament spoke out manfully in condemnation of Russia, the 
nation might respond to it in such a way as would destroy all chance of 
settling the dispute by amicable means. The result of this understanding 


| between the Peace party and Lord Aberdeen therefore was, that Parlia- 


ment broke up in August 1853 leaving the entire management of the nego- 
tiations in the hands of Ministers, without ever having called upon them to 
give any explanation of what course they intended to take. So far as the 
Liberals were concerned, Mr. Bright, as their spokesman, expressed his en- 
tire confidence in the wisdom and good faith of the Premier. 

The session of 1854 opened with a speech from the Throne which left no 
doubt as to our being about to go to war with Russia. Now was the time 
for the advocates of peace and non-intervention to make a demonstration in 
favour of their peculiar views. Strange to say, although there are so many 
professed followers of Messieurs Cobden and Bright in Parliament, no one of 
them attempted to divide the House, either then or on any subsequent occa- 
sion. For the last two years the great object of that party seems to have 
been to keep itself out of sight as much as possible. Many people have ex- 
pressed surprise at this, and there is no doubt that it has had a rather dis- 
couraging effect on their adherents throughout the country. There is, how- 
ever, a good deal of craft in this Fabian mode of warfare; and therefore I 
wish to direct special attention to it, as it has been by their known influence 
over the rank and file of the Peace party, thus kept out of sight, that Mes- 
sieurs Bright and Cobden have contrived to exercise so much secret sway 
over one Cabinet after another during the last two years. Itis no doubt true 
that those two leaders have frequently addressed the House in opposition to 
the policy of Ministers ; but they have always dexterously guarded against 
coming to a division upon any question which would have required their 
followers to give an unmistakeable vote either for or against the war. If I 
am correctly informed by the Bright party in this town, there are upwards 
of a hundred Members belonging to this secret Russian brigade, as they may 


| fairly be called, seeing that ry adopt the Russian system of tactics, with a 
" 


view to promote the success of the Russian cause. When the proper time 


| comes, these men, it is said, will rally round Mr. Gladstone, Lord John 
| Russell, or any other member of the Aberdeen Administration who will place 


himself at their head. Till that period arrive, their task necessarily is, to 
unite with Mr. Disraeli in throwing every possible obstruction in the way of 
Ministers, and to take every opportunity of making the present Government 
unpopular, without exposing themselves too prominently to the notice of 
their constituents. 

Mr. Cobden, in a speech he made a few weeks before the end of the session, 
called upon his followers to speak out in the House. ‘ Oh that I could 
make honourable Members use the same language in public, in this House, 
which I have heard them use in private in the lobbies!’ He fancied that 
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the time had come for the party to make a demonstration ; but Mr. Bright, 
I am told, and the other leading men, thought otherwise, and therefore no 
attempt was made by the Russians to show themselves in force. Unless a 
demonstration had been likely to bring about a chunge of Ministry, it was 
not deemed prudent to do it on that occasion. At a later period of the ses- 
sion, however, the “ clandestine junction’ of the Peace party with the 
Tories had almost upset the Government, or forced Lord Palmerston to dis- 
solve. Nothing but the fear of the latter alternative, and the knowledge 
that they could not face their constituents even upon the plausible pretext 
of wishing to economize the war expenditure, would have made the united 
Opposition disband their forces so suddenly when the Turkish Loan came a 
second time under discussion. 

If what I have stated is correct with relation to the composition of the 

sent House of Commons, it is easy to understand why Lord Palmerston 
should display some timidity in feeling his way to a surer footing. Your re- 
mark, that ‘the House of Commons is not in the hubit of upsetting a Go- 
vYernment without some prospect of a possible change for the better,” is no 
doubt true in general, but Ido not see how it applies in the present case. 
An adverse vote of the House of Commons on the Turkish Loan, for example, 
would not necessarily have upset the Government. It would more likely 
have furnished Lord Palmerston with an excellent reason for appealing to 
the country. Mr. Cobden distinctly stated, in the speech he made on the 
6th of July, that ‘he would infinitely rather see a Government formed of 
Members from the other side of the House,’’—and there can be no question 
that the Members on the other side of the House sympathized with him in 
that sentiment. 
before the end of the session? Simply, as I have already said, be- 
eause they dare not act up to their convictions. They knew that it 
would not be safe, at present, to face their constituents. The Members 
of the Russian Brigade knew too well that they would have been 
cashiered to a man had they gone to the hustings with their non-interven- 
tion doctrines; and therefore they ate the leek on that memorable Monday 
evening. Mr. Bright seemed to have a kind of misgiving that the party 
Were not acting a very manly part. Referring to the remonstrances of the 
press, which he calls “* browbeating,” he exclaimed, ** Do they think we 
are sneaking cowards?” I should be the last man to accuse our pugnacious 
Member of cowardice. He has certainly come out boldly as an orator. But I 
must confess that in the way he has maneuvered his battalions, I have been 
much more struck with the prudence he has displayed than with his boldness. 

I have already exceeded the limits which you can offord me. Next week 
I shall, with your permission, endeavour to show how we might obtain a 
strong Government. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, An Otp LEAGUER. 





WAR AND PROVIDENCE. 
North End, Fulham, 30th August 1855. 

Sm—In the letter of “ E. A. F.,” published in your Just number, I find 
this paseage—‘“ We are fighting for what we cannot obtain. It is clearly 
the will of Providence that Russia shall be a great nation: the experience 
of history shows that itis probably the same will that Russia shall not absorb 
all Europe, any more than Turkey, Spain, or France, whom men once equally 
dreaded—one of which possibly they have equal reason to dread still.” 

Now I quite give vp all pretension to any clear insight into the will of 
Providence with regard to the future greatness of nations. I readily admit, 
that ¢f it be the will of Providence that Russia shall be a great nation, we 
cannot prevent it; I am sure I for one do not wantto prevent it. But there 
is a difference between being a great uation, and the dominant power in Europe 
and Asia. It is the constant endeavour after universal dominion, moral or phy- 
sical, on the part of Russia, that rouses the rest of Europe to self-defence ; as 
it was the same endeavour on the part of Turkey, Spain, and France, that 
roused the Europe of other days against them. Not by crying out, ‘* Ob, it 
is clearly the will of Providence that Spain shall be great,’ did our ancestors 
meet the S 
Main, in the British Channel. Why did not Europe become Mahometan ?>— 
Because the West rebelled against Eastern dictation, and, from Godfrey de 
Bouillon to Prince Eugene, threw itself for centuries in repeated waves against 
the power of the Saracens and the Turks. Twice withina hundred and fifty 


Why, then, did they not agree to turn out Lord Palmerston | 
| fare of the community, his would not be a sitting in permanence. 


niards, but with hard knocks in the Netherlands, in the Spanish | i . 
| eounts, and to show how I believe that system may be carried into execution 


“~ + . . es . i a 
world ; the one, sacrificing multitudinous humanity to gratify the arro 
of the individual, making a world of slaves for the pleasure of a tyrants a 
other, cultivating all the higher and nobler attributes of humanity jn ¢éy . 
hase and race, and tending to elevate all mankind to their extreme p ery 
le standard and condition. The English nation beholds in Russia the inn 
carnation of the evil principle, the type and fountain-head—the ten 
which the lesser Molochs fashion their conduct. And therefore do Pon 
sympathize with all people, whether Poles, Hungarians, or Italians, striyj 
to break forth from the deadly meshes of despotism. They do not beliey 
that their own is the best of all possible governments either = 
or in the United States; but they believe that their Government js based 
on the elements of progress, permitting most individuals to rise in 
scale of humanity according to their several faculties. And therefore d& 
they take their stand by the side of their Government, in deadly opposition 
not to the people, but to the Government of Russia, and all Governments 
sympathizing with her; and I believe that nine-tenths of the English na- 
tion are firmly bent, at whatever cost, on the destruetion of the Russian em- 
pire as at present constituted—on utterly disabling it from aggression, ang 


| making it a scoff and a byword amongst the barbarous nations it has tram. 


pled on for purposes more barbarous still. And only thus, by Striking at 


| their head and leader, and hurling down his front of brass to the level of bis 


feet of clay, can the Continental despotisms be made to bow to their peopleg 
real welfare. 

Our ally France is not—emphatically not—a despotism. She has electedg 
Dictator, as we have done ere now; but if the aim of that Dictator were 
ever to become mere personal aggrandizement apart from the general we}. 


Wr 
he may have committed, and wrongs he may continue to commit, but fe 
must not wrong the nation generally. In our own Government, do we net 


| hear of private wrongs done continually? but when a great wrong is pep. 


years France saw Europe arrayed against her ; and Louis the Fourteenth and | 


the First Napoleon were not permitted to absorb all Europe, because all 
Europe chose to do with 
rather than be absorbed. We may, therefore, be fighting for what we cannot 
obtain, but we are fighting for what “ the experience of history shows” our 
ancestors obtained, and that not by reposing my! and luxuriously in the 
lap of material prosperity and sentimental politics, but by drawing the sword 
and fighting the manly fight with unfaltering, resolution. 
wars with Spain, and Turkey, and France, this war against Russia neither 
springs from caprice nor ambition, but is the effect of an instinct of conser- 
vation felt throughout Europe. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, G. H. 





RUSSIA, GREECE, AND THE ALLIES. 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 27th August 1855. 

Srr—After the perusal of the last letter of your correspondent * E. A. F.”’ I 
come to the conclusion that he “to party gives up what was meant for man- 
kind”’; that he pleads no general issue, but only special points. In this 
wide world all that his Philhellenity can see is the boundary of ancient 
Hellas, with a dim vista of heroic beauty which he hopes may arise again 
and give birth to some Christian Pericles; and in this hope, nursed by classic 
dreaming, he would fain uphold a Russian despotism, for the distant contin- 

cy that the modern mythology of Greece and Russia, being on a par, will 
duce the Northern barbarian to make Greece alone an exception to his 
lust of universal conquest. Not thus, but far otherwise, reasons the great 
a of humanity through the many brains it quickens with its gushing 
es. 
they never so acutely ; and the whole fabric of nicely-poised words falls down 
before the heroic instinct that is as strong in England as ever it was in the 
palmiest days of Greece,—days whose heroes, came they again on earth, 
would denounce as barbarians the degenerate race ready to prostrate them- 
selves before a Northern Darius. 

Greece may or ma 
be good or evil ; but better is it that she should sink into the earth, with no- 
thing left of her but her storied glories, than that sbe should rise as a 
satrapy of the power, not of a people but of a dynasty of autocrats, recog- 


France as we are now doing by Russia—-fight | 


Like the great | 


petrated touching on the national sense—when martyrs are made—thep 
comes the day of redress. 

We will not complain of the endurance of a war which has allied to 
France and Piedmont—which stretches a federal alliance from Orkney & 
Sardinia, the precursor of more stars to range under the same banner, We 
shall have ere we finish a federation of free nations, to dictate to the despoty 
bow their peoples shall be let loose as they grow to possess the qualities of 
freemen. Such a federation will ultimately put down war, will abolish cu 
tomhouses and passports,* and bring to pass the social and domestic as wel} 
as the —s alliance of the foremost nations of Europe. 

am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Brimpoes Apama, 
* By the abolition of ** customhouses” I mean that of the dens in which travel 


| are imprisoned, till their persons are, not very decently, examined, on both si 


the Channel, to discover if they have any lace, jewellery, or other small wares, about 
them. To bring about this change, Henry Cole is wisely working at the Paris By. 
hibition ; showing the French people how cheaply they can obtain usetul commod- 
ties if not impeded by the custombouse. The purpose of the custombouse is to 
obtain revenue. There are objects from which it can be obtained which 
cannot smuggle, others from which it cannot be obtained because people can 
smuggle. There needs no custombouse, only a bureau, at which merchants can 
make a declaration of ships, cargoes, or railway goods-trains, containing bully 
Articles on which duty is leviable at a moderate percentage. Take the merchagi 
word and manifest as that of a gentleman; and if he be base enough to lie or cheat, 
confiscate his property, and there an end. It would rarely be needed. If Louis 
Napoleon be wise enough to knock down the douane, and pension off the — 
office men, and put a moderate duty on iron, he will surround bis government a 
host of English guarantees more powerful than armies, 








DECIMAL COINAGE, 
London, 27th August 1856, 
Sirn—May I beg your insertion of the enclosed observations on “ H,’s” 
reply to my letter of the 4th instant. 
The cause of our difference is easy to understand. ‘ H.” aspires to “a 
universal system of decimal coinage”’ for all the world; while I only at 
tempt to adopt our present coinage and customs te a decimal system of as- 


without deranging our ‘* money of coinage and money ef parlance,” in con- 
tradistinction to the plans advocated by “ H.” and the Decimal Association, 
which propose to change both. 

1 find the penny the smallest coin usually entered into books; and it may, 
therefore, be considered the basis of our system of accounts. It is, at the 
same time, the principal coin in use as a measure of value by a vast ayes 
of our population in the exchange and traffic of all articles of universal con- 
sumption, of wages, and taxes. 

Ido not, therefore, see the advantage of attempting to introduce the 
farthing in its place, as the principal coin of account; especially as, outef 
London, the coin is very rarely seen or used, while even in London it is used 
as a fraction and rarely as a measure of value. The result of making, a8 


| “H.”" proposes, the penny 0.004 instead of 0.1 in the decimal system, would 


be to make the scheme millesimal, and thus to add another column to 


| our account-books, to the great loss of time of the bookkeeper and the ae 


The logic of schoolmen is not the of our nation, demonstrate | 


not rise again, just as the instincts of her people may | 


nizing bumanity only as their footstool, piling in heaps the corpses of their | 


subjects for the gratification of their fancies as remorselessly as any Jenghiz 
or Timour. If Greece has arrived at the condition of desiring to pass under 
this yoke— more hopeless than ever was the yoke of the Moslem—she will 
yet have to pass through the fire for her purgation. There was a grand 
spectacle once when the Parguinotes dug up the bones of their ancestors 
and went forth from their homes to avoid the Moslem yoke. That spectacle 
touched all noble men’s hearts. To behold such men under the stick and 
knout of a Russian drill-sergeant, by their own election sinking to the rank 
of voluntary slaves, would excite our indignation rather than our pity. 

e English nation does not enter into small questions or discussions, It 
sees clearly enough that there are two antagonistic principles at work in the 





countant ; and thus making the farthing the unit would entirely exclude 
from the decimal system the penny, which is the basis of the pecupiary 
transactions of nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand of our 
population, and which would therein become a non-decimal part of a pro 
posed decimal system of coinage. 3 

In my letter I suggested that all our coins might continue in circulation; 
intending thereby, not only as “‘ money of coinage,” but also as ** money © 
parlance”: so that the examples cited by “HH.” have no reference to the 
plan proposed ; for, it is to be observed, that almost every country that poe 
sesses a decimal coinage has also ‘coins of parlance” in large circulation, 
which are not regular decimal coins. I know it is the custom to declar 
that the florin is the introduction of the decimal system. It would be 80 if 
used as a “coin of account,”’ which it has never yet been; but as “ acoin of 
——, it is no more so than the shilling, which, like the franc 

france, is the twentieth part of the gold coin of the country in most com 
mon use. At the same time, should the plan advocated in my letter be fa- 
vourably received by the people, when new coins are required to replace 
those at present in use deteriorated by wear, we may have the advantages, 
if it is desired, of obtaining the tenpence (or “ france ’’), the dollar, the 
ducal, the new guinea and its half, added to our “ money of parlance, 
without any derangement of the system. 

I may further be allowed to observe, that in France, Holland, Italy, apd 
America, no evil has been found to result from recording a sum as large a8 
even our National Debt in francs, guilders, crowns, or dollars: but when we 
consider how seldom we are required to mention large sums, and how mueb 


more seldom we are called upon to pay them in coin, compared with the 
frequency of the occasion for mentioning, entering in books, and paying ne 


smaller sums in daily use, by both rich and poor, it follows that even “ 
objection of “ H.’’ is well founded, it will be of very slight importance com 
pared with the derangement which must arise from renaming and alte’ 
the value of the great bulk of the smaller monies of coinage, accounts, 
parlance, proposed by “ H.”’ in common with the advocates of the pout 
mil scheme. fitness 
I must confess that I donot understand “ H.’s”” argument on the = for 
of the tenpenny for its purpose because it has several names in his — — 
on referring to the work, I find that the same objection vould apply toalm 
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we i ost of them have three and sometimes more names, | 
= ones oon, an in England, whatever they may be in the na of 
mal ~~. 
ae ge believe that the question of the best system of decimal coinage and | 
P.6.— -annot be settled until the bankers, merchants, and small traders | 
accounts < the various plans to an experimental exumination, to discover | 
will rn suited for their daily use, not only for entering results in the | 
whieh be t also for making up the details and calculations. 
ledger Lourie originally an advocate of the pound and mil scheme, and | 
nat other advocates of the tenpenny system, have submitted it to this 
re d declare it is the best; but the supporters of the pound and mil | 
test, an though repeatedly challenged to give the result of their practical ex- | 
scheme, have hitherto systematically refused, and are therefore believed to 
monet: it from theory only,—they indeed generally reply when chal- | 
oe that if they cannot have their plan they would rather remain as | 
J] 


they are, without any change. | 


September Be 18509. 








JAMAICA FIBRES.—NO. II. 


Haverstock Hill, 27th August 18565. 
In the last number of the Edinburgh Review, there is an article on the 
subject of “* Indian Substitutes for Russian Produce,” in which it is stated, 
that the Manilla hemp is the produce of a banana, the musa textilis: the | 
rigging of many vessels, and especially of American build, has been made | 
from it, and it bas the advantage of being convertible into an excellent kind 
of per when worn out. The plant is a native of the Philippine Islands, 
oi extensively cultivated. The inner layers are often very fine, and, | 
woven into cloth, yy anes — — of = a. A 
is so fine that a garment made of it ‘*may be enc in the | 
Sand or the hand.” The commen plantain, musa sapientum, which bears 
fruit, is much grown in India, and universally in Jamaica, Trinidad, Domi- | 
nica, and British Guiana. Some Demerara contributors to the Great Exhi- 
bition stated that “nine or ten pounds a ton would bea remunerative price.” 
It has been sent to England in so rough a state and in such small quantities 
hitherto, that no accurate estimate can be formed of its value here ; but some | 
bas been made into cordage and excellent paper. It is much stronger than jute, 
and is not, as jute ir, — » — my 2 ae to —. _ 4 
in water. Of its value for the fruit Hum t thus writes—“ It is to | 
ar ied whether there is another pe in - — which =e —_ a space | 
und produces such a mass of nourishing substance. n eight or nine 
“= after the sucker is planted the banana begins to show its flowering 
stem, and the fruit may be gathered in the tenth or eleventh month. When 
the stalk is as Goan, See a the nD ge - owe oy ~ —_ is | 
ut ‘two-thirds as high as the parent plant, and will bear frui ree 
-— later. Thus a ae ground __ t “P age +2 further trouble 
that of cutting down the stem of which the fruit has ripened, and 
jo the ground : little, once or twice a year, about aap tees = one 
a hundred equare métres, containing thirty or forty banana plants, 
jd upwards of 2000 kilogrammes or 4000 pounds weight of nourishing 
substance. What a difference between this produce and the grain that is 
yielded by the most fertile parts of Europe! Calculations prove that the 
amount of nourishing substances from a banana ground is as 133 to 1 when 
compared to wheat in the same space, and as 44 to 1 of potatoes. It would 
be difficult to describe the = ei ns Penge the South Americans 
and West Indians prepare this fruit. ave often seen the natives after a 
day of great fatigue abe their dinner on a very small quantity of manioc, 
and three bananas of the larger kind.”” The larger kind is from the plantain, 
and is generally cut down for fruit when full but not ripe, and is commonly 
led, roasted in the wood-ashes on the hearth, and eaten as a vegetable 
sere of bread, not only by the Negro but also the European popula- 
tion: milch-cows, goats, oe igs, and poultry, are very fond of it, and 
may be futtened with it and a little maize. 

o wonder that a plant thus productive and nutritious should have been 
almost universally cultivated by the free Negroes for eale in the markets, as 
well as consumption by their families. The tree, however, has been thus 
far of little use, and has seldom been removed from the ground. It is the 
fibre which we now desire to bring into general use for cordage, linens, and 
paper, as asubstitute for Russian hemp and flax, and an addition to the 
supply of rags for pulp. The freight from Jamaica to London or Liverpool 
ought not to exceed four pounds a ote sy when —_ from — 
Matter and gum, be perfectly dried and pressed, and sent home in ships that 
are not laden with da and molasses, the steam from which deteriorates the 
eolour and value. The mode of preparation for market may be thus 
described. The fruit and leaves being chopped off with a cutlas, the tree 
should be cut into lengths of three or four feet, for the convenience of 
carriage. When brought to the dwelling-house or shed, it should be cut 
right down the middle into four equal parts, and placed in a tub or 
fut filled with clean water. After pe Al throug q a pair - wooden 
not iron) rollers, to press out the sap and loosen the cross fibres and 
gummy matter, a child may scrape away the latter by means of a small 
machine, the cost of which need not exceed 6s, to 8s. ; and as many of them 
may be provided as there are children to use them, or plantain-trees requir- 
— operated upon. The fibre cape! then be thrown into clean ber 
Tinced, and wrung out ; in fact, made as clean from pulpy matter as possible, 
and dried. On + Ao estate or village one person S =“ may sales the 
fibre in this state from the Negro, and pay for it at per pound. He will find 
it necessary to provide himself with a copper, or what will be better, a wash- 
ing-machine and some soda or wood-ashes, and may employ washerwomen 
iM proportion to the quantity he may collect, to boil, cleanse, and dry the 
fibre, Soging the long and short fibres separate, as the latter is only adapted 
for paper. When thoroughly dried in the sun, it may be sent to a merchant 
at the nearest shipping-port ; who will be authorized by merchants in Lon- 
don to receive, pay for, and ship it. These merchants will, in the first in- 

, have it manufactured into various articles suitable for use in the 
West Indies, such as ducks for trousers, towellings, thread-gloves, seines for 
ing, cordage, and paper: thus proving to the West Indians the value 
= a to their own comfort and welldoing of ~~) methods thus 
Uuggested of putting a stop to that waste of the means and opportunities 
presented to them A a om of freedom, which is one main cause Of their pre- 
sent unprosperous condition. The Spanish dagger, silk and snake grass, and | 
pinguin, may be treated much in the same way; and the simple process 
thus recommended may be adopted on every estate, or applied in every vil- 
e Sten school as a means of rendering the young both indus- 
and self-supporting. 

© movement ought to begin with the West Indian proprietors ; each of 
whom may, at an expense not exceeding from 30/. to 50/., set an example 
on his own estate, which the Governors and legislators may encourage by 
Snnual meetings, and prizes to those who produce the largest quantity of 

best material, at the least expense. The writer of this paper, who lived 
for many years in the West Indies, is willing to furnish information, the 
Tesult of many experiments and diligent inquiries and observation, to any | 








| discipline that prevaile 
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KENRICK'S PHG@NICcIA.* 
Ir is surprising how little is really known of the history, institu- 
tions, and manners of the Pheenicians, when we consider the great 
antiquity and long duration of their kindred cities, the number 
and extensive range of their settlements, the geographical dis- 
coveries they made, and the wealth and celebrity which their ex- 
tensive commerce produced. This paucity of knowledge is yet 
more remarkable when it is borne in mind, that though the Phe- 
nicians may not have invented the alphabet and the existing arts 
of writing and numeration, they probably gave them to Greece, 
and hence to the Western world. By far the greater part of what 
we do know about them is derived from foreign not native writers. 
It is from the Hebrew prophets that we learn, perhaps with some 
poetic colouring, the extent of the Pheenician commerce, the tyranny 
they exercised over the people where they settled, the wealth and 
luxury of the merchants, as well as their high social position. 
Homer bears testimony to the great excellence of the Phoenician 


| manufactures, and confirms the Jewish charges of man-stealing 


and slave-selling, by instances which match any modern kidnap- 
ping tricks on the coast of Africa or in the Southern States of 
America. It is Xenophon who acquaints us with the order and 

q on board their larger vessels. The greater 
historical events—as the alliance of Hiram with Solomon—are 


recorded in Scripture. Incidental glimpses of daily life—as the 
| remark of Strabo, that the putrefaction of shell-fish (which 


furnished the Tyrian dye) rendered Tyre not a pleasant place of 
residence in an olfactory sense—may be gleaned from classical 
authors. Archeological or chronological facts—as the supposed 
original seat of the Phoenicians, the foundation of their cities, 
the progress, extent, and mwras of their settlements—are pre- 
served in Greek writers from traditions, or have to be deduced 
by inference from many circumstances. What is preserved 
of Pheenician literature is preserved by quotatior; the most 
important historical passages being in Josephus, and having 
reference to the history of his own nation. They deal in names 
and facts, without life, manners, or circumstances. So far as 
they go, they indicate a state of violence, commotion, and murder, 
not greatly dissimilar to what existed in the Italian cities of the 
middle ages. The events of Pheenician history after the Persian 


| and Greek subjections are fuller, but derived from classical sources. 


The Pheenicians have hardly left monument or inscription behind 
them at home or abroad. “The entire want of specimens of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and manufacturing art,” says Mr. 
Kenrick, “is a perpetual source of regret to the historian. 


| Phenician archeology is almost an entire blank.” What is stranger 


than all, no coined money is extant prior to the time of their sub- 
jection by the Greeks, 

Mr. Kenrick ably defends the Phenicians from the stigma 
which has been cast upon them as a commercial people; but 
not, we think, successfully. The narrowness and selfishness 
of a trading community are traceable throughout their history. 
Like all other ancient peoples, their origin and early chrono- 


logy are doubtful. They appear to have been of Arab race, and 
to ha 


ve emigrated from the Persian Gulf. So much doubt rests 
upon representations supposed to be ancient, especially as — 
time, that chronological certainty is hardly to be hoped for. If the 
logical conclusion is pushed to its full extent, the mention of 
Tarshish, in the tenth chapter of Genesis, would show that the 
Pheenicians had passed the Straits of Gibraltar in the fifteenth cen- 
tury before Christ. It appears as clear as any of these early dates 
can be, that Gadeira was founded eleven hundred years before 
Christ, and Carthage full eight hundred, the settlement of Utica 
having preceded that of Carthage by upwards of two centuries and 
ahalf. The date of the Phoenician discovery of the Seilly Isles and 


Cornwall, and the route or mode of voyaging to Britain, are un- 


known. The Pheenician and Carthaginian discoveries in the Atlan- 
tic and along the Western coast of Africa appear from the isolated 


facts that have come down to us to have been extensive and valu- 
able. But all is obseure, owing to the trading maxims of 


and monopoly. It is possible that six centuries before Christ, the 
Pheenician discoveries towards the Tropics and in the Atlantic 


were as considerable as were made for two thousand years after- 
wards; but the world reaped not the benefit, the Phoenicians 
and Carthaginians keeping their knowledge to themselves. A 
superior dye, and a superior glass, with improvements in the 
art of shipbuilding, were the sum of their undoubted con- 
tribution to the progress of mankind. Letters, fine arts, philo- 
sophy, or science, owe little or nothing to the Phoenicians. That 
their trading expeditions conferred, as our author says, “ benefits 
upon mankind ”—or rather upon themselves and customers— 
may be true; but the motive was none of the loftiest: they 
established no great truth, nor discovered anything which could 
not have been done without or in spite of them. The Greeks 
followed them in their settlements in Cyprus, the Isles, and Sicily, 
as they colonized Italy, which the Phoenicians do not seem to have 
affected. All that the Pheenicians did beyond improvements in 
mechanical arts must have been done by the gradual advance of 
population and civilization. In fact, their discoveries were redis- 
| covered by the Romans so far as regards Britain, and the Atlantic 
and countries North of the Straits of Gibraltar. The Phoenicians 


such proprietor who may take the trouble to write to him, (enclosin | j i 
’ ga postage- | eft : od. fort or fortified 
stamp,) as * B, to the care of Mr. Webster, 46 Lime Street, oom oft no impress of themselves where they settled. A forto 
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factory, with an adjacent island as a warehouse, hardly accessible to 


* Phenicia. By John Kenrick, M.A. With Maps and Illustrative Plates. Pub- 
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the barbarous natives and readily defensible against them, was the 
plan of their settlements. They mostly yielded without a contest 
when pressed by a people of enterprise and martial virtue like 
the Greeks, and passed on to newer countries. 

As in this author's Egypt under the Pharoahs,t} the present 
work is less a continuous history than a series of historical disqui- 
sitions on the leading subjects connected with Pheenicia. Mr. 
Kenrick opens his volume with an elaborate account of the geogra- 
phy, climate, and productions of the country; he then investigates 
with equal if not greater elaboration the origin of the nation. The 
commencement, extension, and final limits of the Pheenician settle- 
ments, are next considered, from inference or description as the ma- 
terials admit. Language, commerce, navigation, arts, and manufac- 
tures, are separately treated of, as well as the government, institu- 
tions, and religion of the people. The whole is terminated by a 
narrative history, commencing with the earliest assigned period, 
and brought down to the time of the Turkish conquest of the 
country in the sixteenth century after Christ. 

The want of materials for historical narrative renders the plan 
of disquisition which Mr. Kenrick has followed the best fitted 
for exhibiting the widely scattered facts relating to Pheenicia. 








These he has collected with great industry, arranged with judg- | 


ment, and commented upon with an acumen at once worldly and 
scholastic. Something of dryness, for the majority of readers, will 
inevitably attach to investigations referring to the ethnography of 
the earliest nations, and to the dates of the foundation of cities 
and colonies that have to be established on the evidence of names 
to which only a few scholars attach an idea. Even the some- 
what richer discussion that turns upon antiquarian remains, na- 
tural features, or occasional passages in ancient writers, can hardly 
be made popular. The treatment by Mr. Kenrick is managed 
broadly, and is made as interesting as such discussions can ever be 
by the evident purpose with which they are conducted. Arts and 
manufactures are handled with full knowledge of ancient writings 
and a sufficient acquaintance with modern discovery and processes. 
Nothing relating to Phoenicia seems to have been overlooked in 
the notices or allusions of classical or modern authors, and the 
scattered passages have been skilfully disposed to throw all the 
light that is possible upon the subject. In the earlier parts, the 
historical narrative may be rather encumbered, from the writer 
having to prove as he goes; the later periods are clear, concise, and 
vor, with occasional touches of the picturesque. 
Phenicia must be considered as the most thorough and philosophi- 
cal account of the subject that has yet appeared from the favour- 
able point of view. 

The first account of the Pheenicians, embracing living pictures as 
well as naked facts, that we have from contemporaries, are from 
Homer and the Jewish poets or prophets. Subject to an allowance 
for national prejudice, their moral judgment upon the “ crafty 
Pheenicians” may be received as conclusive. Opinions touching 
the wealth, the skilful workmanship, and the excellent manufac- 
tures of the Phoenicians, are not entitled to such absolute credit, 
since ef were only comparative—measured by the writer’s inex- 
perienced simplicity. The opinion of a “ noble savage” on a manu- 
factured article might widely differ from that of a juryman at the 
Paris Exhibition. The criticism to be depended upon is of a 
date after national independence had yielded to Persian influence, 
and after the people had the means of improving their arts by the 
example of other nations. In their particular line—navigation 
and manufactures—they do not, however, seem to have been ex- 
celled by any people of antiquity. This account of their naval 
discipline is entitled to full authority, as coming from a man who 
had the organ of order as strongly developed as any one. 

“Sidon, the oldest of the Phoenician cities, appears to have enjoyed the 
highest reputation for naval skill. Of the form, or tonnage, or rigging of 
their vessels, we know nothing, as we have neither coins of any high antiquity 
nor sculptures nor paintings ; but their internal arrangement was admirable, 
and, like our East Indiamen in former times, and the Spanish galleons, they 
were equipped for war as well as for trade. Inthe (conomicus of Xenophon, 
(ch. 8,) Ischomachus, discoursing on the advantages of order, says—‘'The 
best and most accurate arrangement of things I think I ever saw, was when 
I went to look at the great Phecnician ship. For I saw the greatest quantity 
of tackling separately disposed in the smallest stowage. You know that a 
ship comes to anchor or gets under way by means of many wooden instru- 
ments and many ropes, and sails by means of many sails, and is armed with 
many machines against hostile vessels, and carries about with it many arms 
for the crew, and all the apparatus which men use in a dwelling-house, for 
each mess. Besides all this, the vessel is filled with cargo which the owner 
carries for his profit. And all that I have mentioned lay in not much greater 
space than would be found in a chamber large enough conveniently to hold 
ten beds. All things, too, lay in such a way that they did not obstruct one 
another; 60 that they needed no one to seek them, could easily be got to- 
gether, and there were no knots to be untied and cause delay if they were 
suddenly wanted for use. I found the mate of the steersman, who is called 
the prowsman, so well acquainted with the place of each article, that even 
when absent he could tell where everything lay, and what their number was, 
as one who has learnt to read could tell the number and order of the letters 
in the name of Socrates. I saw this man examining, at an unoccupied 
time, everything that is of use on board a ship; and on my asking him the 
reason, he replied, Stranger, I am examining whether anything is deficient 
er out of order ; for it will be no time to look for what is wanting, or put to 
rights what is awkwardly placed, when a storm arises at sea.’ As Athens 
was at this time the first naval power in Greece, this appeal to a foreign ves- 
sel as an example of the benefit of order, shows that the Phecenicians ex- 
celled all other maritime nations in the internal discipline of their ships.’’ 

The Tyrian dye, the silk trade, and the manufacture of glass, 
were among the most prominent articles of Phcenician industry. 
Beyond the weaving and dyeing, the silk could only have been a 
traffic: the material, then and long afterwards, came from the further 
East. The purple dye and the glass manufacture were considered 
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by the ancients to have been the cnvention of the Phoenicians - 

Ny tn lans: Mr 
Kenrick doubts the fact, or at least that these were their ecul: : 
invention. The following passages are fragmentary, but t ey me 
fice to exhibit the author’s views and to convey an idea of his treat. 
ment. . 

“Babylon no doubt possessed the art of dyeing, and there is nothing; 
the names by which Ay purple and hyacinthine dyes are called i. Tha - 
to fix them exclusively to Phoenicia. But there is no probability that in 
Egypt or in Babylon purple and hyacinth were dyed by means of an euimal 
substance. The family of shell-fish which furnish it is not abundant in th, 
Persian Gulf; nor are the muddy shores of Egypt suitable to them. Even 
in Pheenicia, it was only on the rocky part of the coast, from the Tyrian 
Climax to Haifa, near Mount Carmel, that they were found in perfection, 
The unanimous voice of antiquity assigns to Tyre the discovery of the mode 
of obtaining two most beautiful tints of purple from the Buccinum and My. 
rex, and its employment in dyeing wool. 

“The mollusks which inhabit these shells have a receptacle or sac behind 
the head, in which a very minute portion of a colourless creamy fluid is con- 
tained, which has a strong smell of garlic. If it be carefully extracted bya 
hook or a pointed pencil, and applied to wool, linen, or cotton, which jg 
then exposed toa strong light, it successively becomes green, blue, red, deep 
purple-red, and by washing in soap and water, a bright crimson, which js 
permanent. * e e 

“‘ The property of the Muricidw to furnish a purple dye was not a secret 
of the Phoenicians. It is applied to this use by the Chinese, and by in. 
habitants of the coast of South America. Bede mentions its use by the an- 
cient Britons; and it was from hearing that it was still employed in Ireland 
that Mr. Cole of Bristol, in 1684, was induced to make the first researches in 
modern times, and ascertained that the liquor was obtained from the bucci. 
num lapillus. Nor was its skilful manufacture eonfined to Phoenicia, The 
coast of Laconia furnished a purple second only to that of Phenicia; Ta. 
rentum, in later times Hydrus (Otranto), Ancona, the North coast of Africa, 
Getulia, and the Canary Islands, are all mentioned as places in which jt 
was carried on. In most of these we trace the influence of Phoonician colo. 
nization ; Cythera, on the coast of Laconia, which bore the name of Porphy. 
rusa, was one of their earliest settlements. Phcenicia, however, maintained 
the preéminence. It had the advantage of an inexhaustible supply of the 
shell-fish furnishing the brightest dye, a brilliant sunlight, and probably 
some knowledge of chemistry, by which the native colour of the liquor was 
heightened. * . ° sf ° 

‘“* Extraordinary statements are found in the ancients respecting the dura- 
bility of the best purple dye. When Alexander took possession of Susa, he 
found among its treasures 5000 talents in weight of purple cloth, from Her- 
mione in the Peloponnesus, which had been laid up there for one hundred 
and eighty years, and yet retained all the freshness and brilliancy of its origi- 
nal colour. Its durability no doubt enbanced its price, which, with the increase 
of luxury, became enormous, especially when it was applied to so costly a 
material as silk. At least as early as the time of Aristotle, who describes the 
silk-worm, (Hist. An. v. 19,) raw silk had been brought to the island of Cos, 


| and there mixed with linen or cotton in producing those garments whose 





fineness is celebrated by the Latin poets, and which were dyed of a deep 
purple. Before the introduction of the silk-worm from the East by Justinian, 
silk had been sometimes worth its weight in gold. The costliness, however, 
of purple cloth, did not prevent its being used by private persons; and the 
Roman Emperors published edicts designed to confine it to official station, 
Tiberius, finding the prohibitory decree of Augustus ineffectual, laid aside 
his own purple, that the Romans might be compelled to follow the fashion, 
Nero restricted the sale to a few ounces on each market-day ; and having on 
one occasion, when he was exhibiting his own musical powers, perceived a 
matrou among the audience clad in the forbidden colour, he not only sent 
his officers to turn her out, but seized the garment and confiscated all her 
goods. The law proved as vain as sumptuary laws usually are; and succeed- 
ing Emperors not only conceded the liberty of using it, but themselves set 
up manufactories of purple in various parts of the empire. ‘Tyre, however, 
still appears to have retained the exclusive manufacture of the imperial 
urple. * * « * * 

“As the purple dye was the characteristic production of Tyre, so was 
glass of Sidon. The ancients attributed its invention to accident. We have 
already mentioned the inexhaustible supply of fine white sand, free from all 
admixture of clay, which the coast near Mount Carmel affords. The locality 
in which it is found resembles, by its vicinity to the chalk, the spots whence 
our manufacturers derive their supplies of silicious sand—Brighton, Reigate, 
the Isle of Wight, King’s Lynn, and Calais. Syria, however, does not pro- 
duce the mineral alkali, (soda or natron,) which must be combined with 
silex in order to make glass; and this appears to be shadowed out in the 
fable of its invention. Some merchants, it is said, who were conveying & 
cargo of natron, which was used in Syria for soap, had landed on this coast. 
While preparing their meal, they propped their cauldron, for want of stones, 
which the sandy coast did not afford, with lumps of the natron. These were 
melted by the heat, and mixing with the sand produced a stream of glass. 
The discovery may have been accidental as regards Sidon ; but the probability 
is that the art was derived from Egypt, which is supplied with sand by the 
Desert and with soda by the Natron Lakes. The operation of glass-blowing 
is represented in the paintings of Benihassan, to which we cannot attribute 
an antiquity of less than 3500 years; and a specimen of Egyptian glass is in 
existence bearing the name of Sesortasen, a sovereign of the twelfth dy- 
nasty. No date is assigned by the tradition to the Sidonian invention; but 
from the absence of all mention of glass in the Old Testament, it is natural 
to conclude that the establishment of the manufacture there was not of very 
high antiquity. 

‘* It was once considered doubtful whether the ancients had attained to 
any great perfection in the working of glass; but the discoveries at Pompell 
and elsewhere, and the knowledge which has been obtained of the true na- 
ture of the Portland vase and similar remains, have shown that, however we 
may surpass them in rapidity, quantity, and cheapness of manufacture, we 
are inferior to them in beauty of material, in grace of design, and dexterity 
of hand.” 

LIEUTENANT 


ARCTIC JOURNAL OF 


BELLOT.* 

Tue celebrity of Joseph René Bellot is a remarkable instance of 
what character will effect. His aptitude for instruction was great, 
and he made his way from a humble position to early rank in the 
French marine; but his acquirements and promotion were not 0 
a wonderful kind; many men have gained more knowledge under 
greater difficulties, or risen more rapidly in worldly position, with- 
out acquiring a tithe of his distinction. It was not his volunteer 
zeal in braving danger or privations, or even his actual death, that 

* Memoirs of Lieutenant Joseph René Bellot, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
Member of the Geographical Societies of London and Paris, &c. With his Journal 


of a Voyage in the Polar Seas in search of Sir John Franklin. In two volumes. 
Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
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~oduced his wid -spread fame; for in the noble service to which 
belonged, voluntary exposure to hardship, risk of life, and 
death itself, are too common to challenge more than a passing no- 
tice, and not always that. The circumstance of a foreigner vo- 
lunteering to assist In a search after Franklin and his companions, 
no doubt contributed to the social attentions Bellot received ; but 
a fashion of that kind is evanescent, and would go for little on 
shipboard, when the first novelty was over. Bellot, however, ex- 
ereised as much influence over the hardy Shetlanders and Hudson 
Bay men as he did among private acquaintance. To influence a 
nation, something more than fashion or personal fascination was 
necessary; and that appears to have been the assemblage of qua- 
lities which is called character, and which procures fame and 
regard for men apart from any great success, or even in spite of 
failure and misfortune. The distinguishing traits in Bellot appear 
to have been, great kindness of heart, and a large sympathy con- 


joined with great resolution; and it was this sympathy which 
made his death so widely felt as a common loss. 


The life of Bellot, brief as it was, is not without interest, espe- 
cially for the example it furnishes that the institutions or manners 
of the French offer a better opening to humble talent than 
exists in this country. His father was a working blacksmith, 
with a family of several children. Bellot would appear to have 
received his education at some public school at Rochefort, where 
his father lived; fur his teacher, “ M. Richer, made such a favour- 
able report of his capacity and intelligence,” that the Municipality 
saael the boy a demi-burse at the College ef Rochefort. This 
involved some pinching on the part of his family to pay the ad- 
ditional charges, slight as they would appear to many: but the 
charges were willingly borne; and they were repaid, not only in 
after life by the assistance Bellot furnished to his family out of 
his scanty means, but by an immediate harvest of prizes. In his 
sixteenth year he underwent a successful examination for admis- 
sion into the Naval School, and again received assistance from the 
Rochefort Municipality; his family struggling as before to make 
up the difference. On the 1st September 1843, “ his age being then 
seventeen years and a half, he stvod fifth on the list for promotion 
of pupils of the second class”; and was received successively on 
board the Suffren and Friedland, lying in the port of Brest. He 
made his first cruise in the corvette Berceau, in June 1844. From 
that time till 1850 he was actively engaged on the coast of Africa 
or in the Indian Ocean; and was wounded in an expedition 
against Tamatave in Madagascar. The leisure of shore or coast- 
ing duty did not suit Bellot. He quitted his vessel, the Triom- 
phante, in September 1850; and in the following spring volun- 
teered to join the little yacht Albert, which Lady Franklin was 
fitting out. From that point the career of Lieutenant Bellot is 
known to all, as well as the manner of his untimely death; ex- 
cept, perhaps, that all may not know that his old commander Ken- 
nedy and the crew of the Albert offered to serve under him if he 
would take the command of a second expedition,—which he de- 
clined, out of national delicacy; and that he in vain endeavoured 
to induce the French Minister of Marine to send out an expedition 
of search, alleging the example of America and Russia. 

Joseph René Bellot was born on the 18th March 1826, at Paris, 
though he always called himself a Rochefort man: he perished in 
Wellington Channel on the 15th August 1853. 

It was a habit of Bellot from an early period of life to keepa 
journal, in which he entered not only his observations but his re- 
fleetions and feelings. Of the journal which he wrote during his 
first voyage in the Albert, 1851-'52, the volumes before us princi- 
pally consist. Upon the voyage itself, the geography of the regions 
visited, or the mode of life in the Arctic Seas, they throw little if 
any absolutely new light. Their interest mainly arises from their 
autobiographical and national character. The French have not 
attended so much to Polar exploration as some other nations, and 


English seaman. It is, however, his own portrait, unconsciously 
painted, that gives its main interest to the journal. Prudent zeal 
and resolute determination to do his duty continually appear, 
mingled with a little of the Frenchman's §self-demonstrative- 
ness. The buoyancy of spirit which makes light of recurring 
hardships and dangers, and the firm will that refuses to be down- 
cast by physical ailing or unusual perils, but renders the mind 


master of the body, frequently occur, as well as the writer’s strong | 


family feelings. With these biographical traits are interwoven 
pictures of scenery and the usual incidents of an Arctic voyage, 
together with observations and reflections on various matters. Ex- 
ploration in those regions is probably at an end for some time to 
come. The following remark, therefore, has no direct bearing, 
though strictly correct ; for nearly all the great discoveries in those 
regions have been made on foot, if not exactly by land. It hits a 
blot in our public system,—a rigid not to say a blind adherence to 
mere routine, and an official determination to ignore whatever does 


| stimulants. 


| himself. 


not accomplish all that might have been expected of them. In writingdown 
these reflections, (as to which the future will show me how far I am in the 
right,) I do not think I am influenced by a feeling of hostility to foreign 
rivals; but I am struck by the facts. No, I bave too high an esteem for Sir 
Edward Parry and the two Rosses: I do not attack them, but criticize a sys- 
tem, the defects of which nothing could make plain to them, not even their 
experience in these seas. It does not appear that they ever had with them 
Hudson Bay men—regular Arctic travellers; they had men experienced in 
navigation among the ice—good ice-masters—but that is all; whereas in this 
country, where the ground is solid during two-thirds of the year, a voyage 
of discovery should be prosecuted by land as well as by sea: and that infers 
a new series of studies, quite different from those to which a naval officer is 
accustomed ; for them the least details as to foot and head gear, clothes, and 
food, become of vital importance. 

“Now, last year, Mr. J. Smith was the only man who had belonged to the 
Hudson Bay service ; the greater part of the crew had never been in the ice 
before, and there was nothing on board of what is requisite for traveliing in 
winter, nay, scarcely the requisites for spending the winter on board ship.” 

Mr. oe the commander and Bellot himself were both Tee- 
totallers, together with a large portion of the crew. The vessel is 
described as carrying no intoxicating drinks ; from which, however, 
spirits as a medicine must be excepted, and lucky it was that the 
were taken. Bellot notes at the beginning that his own health 
suffered from the absence of wine. The excessive strain upon the 
faculties could not be well supported without some stimulant, 
especially in the absence of sleep. 

** 20th August.—Still snow: but it is all the same to usnow. We have 
at last found the passage. After having run into the entrance, which was 
but badly marked, we came upon a chain of flakes which allow us to get to 
the other side. This last navigation is difficult enough, and requires a sort 
of knack only to be acquired by practice, for we move through a fog 
thickened with snow. It is at A times that the ice-master’s duty be- 
comes fatiguing: ours has not closed an eye for thirty-six hours, and will 
hardly be at liberty till tomorrow. It appears that the masters of the 
whalers sometimes pass two or three days without rest. Mr. Leask regrets 
that he has not a little brandy; and I believe that the excitement he has 
need of can only be given by that remedy, at the expense, it is true, of 
health subsequently.” 

And again, on the 28th— 

‘“* The forecastle presents a petition for an extra ration of brandy, although 
they are not entitled to it; but they allege as a pretext that the provisions 
are not of such good quality as respectable English sailors have a right to 
expect. This petition closes, in the usual way, by assurances of the deepest 
respect. 

"Mr. Kennedy asks my advice, and I think that they may be satisfied 
without danger: to refuse would be to expose ourselves to ill-will on their 
part, although I am convinced that they have only obeyed a prejudice; for 
there is amongst them more fear than liking for spirituous liquors.” 

It became advisable on other occasions to have recourse to 
Still the fact that a whole ship’s crew could sustain 
health in the Arctic regions without regular rations of spirits or 
beer, is a strong argument in favour of temperance. It must not 
be forgotten that the crew were of strong constitutions, hardened 
by habit, and accustomed, it would appear, to refrain from stimu- 
lants, as well as to eat largely of animal food. 

Mr. Kennedy was a very religious man as well as a Teetotaller. 
Bellot was nominally a Catholic, with the Continental ideas touch- 
ing the Sunday. He, however, readily gave in to Kennedy’s prae- 
tice, and during the commander’s absence or illness read prayers 
He speaks highly of the usage, and of its effects upon 
the crew, and more than once considers that the commander's un- 
willingness to labour on the Sunday had providential results. In 
Bellot the religious feeling was very strong. The wonders around 
him, the continual escapes from perils where prudence was useless, 
and leisure for reflection, seem to have shaped if they did not pro- 
duce doubts as to dogmatic theology and its creeds. On the 2d 
December he writes thus— 

“I find myself daily more and more attracted towards that religious sys- 
tem which I should call the religion of Nature, because the sentiment is de- 
veloped in me by the contemplation of the marvels scattered around us by 
the wonderful Providence which presides over all, provides for all, and fore- 
sees all. I lose myself in an inextricable labyrinth whenever I seek to clear 


: . : | up by the too uncertain lights of my reason those dark mysterious by-ways 
the voyage had for Bellot a freshness it would not have had for an | ¢} a? See got fhe 1 elie tec ir 


of dogmatic theology, the necessity of which I cannot explain to myse 


| Whatever be the possible objections to a religion which derives its doctrines 


only from the innate principles of the heart and the conscience, therein lies 
for me the basis of all worship—the origin of that gratitude which reminds 
us of what the creature owes to the universal Creator. My doubts and in- 
cessant hesitations, amidst my conscientious inquiries after truth, tell me 
that I am a Rationalist—that is, as some would say, a soul perverted and 
opposed to the real faith: but who can force himself to believe what he does 
not understand? And if my poor wearied head, worn with anxiety, hap- 
pens to go astray in searching for the true way amid the divergent doctrines 
of Christianity—justification by works, or by grace—I always find my mind 
set at rest when, jumping over intermediaries, I arrive immediately at the 


| conclusion of all religious systems, and address a warm prayer directly to 


not come with an official stamp; though the Hudson Bay Com- | 


pany are not quite so secret as Bellot supposes, and one Govern- 
ment expedition was planned to proceed over the Polar ice. 

: he most erroneous notions are entertained in France as to the informa- 
a possessed by the English Admiralty. The Hudson Bay Company, which 
faked rents of all its operations, will not allow anything to be pub- 
a their ehesting the manners of the tribes in their territory, their resources, 
asked Nee .¢ travelling. W hether it be that the Government has not 
dhe bay informution, or has received it in an incomplete form, not one 
and it i “ expeditions has possessed the means of travelling by land; 
their te not pptaing that each of them has produced so little, since 
the very - A , Operations has, of necessity, been always restricted to 
even in hort time for which they were supplied with necessaries : besides 

Summer, their men, spoiled by a winter passed by the fireside, did 


God himself.” 

And on the 11th he writes again— 

“* This morning, I had for the first time a potty sharp religious discussion 
with Captain Kennedy. We plied each other.so hard that we ended in very 
bad humour. He believes in revelation; for him the Old and the New Tes- 
tament are of the same authority, and flow directly from the Deity. This 1 
cannot admit. Alas! I have not faith, and my rebellious reason revolts 
against what it cannot explain. 1 admit the New Testament as inspired by 
the spirit of God; but I do not believe in the Prophets, in the Holy Ghost, 
or at least in the latter otherwise than as a symbolic figure. What is to be 
done? My conscience tells me I am not wrong: I know well that, in seek- 
ing to extract from all systems what is good in them, I should not be sup- 
ported in my discussions; but, ma foi! I cannot help that; I yield to t 
current of what is passing within me. I perceive that in politics and in re- 
ligion one hus friends only on condition of making certain concessions; but 
what I have not, never shall have, nor wish to have, is the spirit of sect: I 
shall never be able to sacrifice my interests to my sentiments. It is here I 
recognize the omnipotence of free will—the only real freedom—the only one 
worthy of man. Why should I attach myself to doctrines which offer me 
no complete certainty of truth? No, I will never lie to myself, and my 
mouth shall never say yes when my heart says no. I will avoid among 
foreigners, as I do in wy own country, putting forward even my convictions, 
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when I know well beforehand that few men can be convinced, or will listen 
to anything but what they like to hear; but when I am questioned I will 
reply, at all hazards, in accordance with my conscience. I have hitherto ex- 
perienced, that whatever relates to metaphysics—to abstract subjects—can- 
not be demonstrated; one must believe, or not believe. In short, all I could 
say may be summed up in one short phrase: either a man has faith, or he 
has not.” 
A GERMAN NOBLEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
RUSSIA.* 

InTERNAL evidence carries these thirty-three years’ Recollections 
of Russia as far back as the French invasion of 1812; so that the 





. . r . . . MIR 

“The Russian Ministry of Worship has the inspection of the Catholic Aga, 
demy at Petersburg. In the Catholic department of this ministry a R 
State-Councillor is head. The influence of the Bishop is quite ignored by the 


| Ac: demy ; he dares not interfere either with the instruction or the man; 


actual experience of the reminiscent would seem to have termi- | 


nated some ten years ago. “The translator has in confidence 
been informed of the name of the author; who vouches for the 
authenticity of the information it [the work] contains.” The ca- 

city in which the German Nobleman visite 
ject in remaining there for so long a time, do not appear. 
passing indications, and the feeling with which he 
manner in which tutors and other foreigners tempted into the 
country are frequently cheated by their Russian employers, it 
may be inferred that he himself filled some situation scarcely com- 
patible with English notions of a nobleman. 

The book consists of personal narrative, particular description, 
and the result of much experience or observation brought into 
general conclusions. The principal subjects are serfdom, the 
police system, including the prisons, the bureaucracy or civil ser- 
vice, and the public oa private life of the Russian people. The 
capital, with its characteristics, edificial and human, furnishes a 
chapter, as likewise do the author’s first impressions of the country 
from the German frontier to St. Petersburg: and very sickening 
first impressions they are, for tyranny and brutality; but they 
must have occurred so long ago, that matters have doubtless 
mended since, at least as regards officers and soldiers. ‘There 
is also a chapter on the history and rights by treaty of the Ger- 
mano-Baltic provinces, and an account of the manner in which 
treaty stipulations were disregarded by the late Emperor. This 
-is the freshest, the truest-looking, the most interesting, and the 
most informing section of the book. It lays bare the utter disre- 
gard of the Russian Government for engagements or rights either 
political or religious ; it exhibits the slow, calculating, and, under 
the circumstances, irresistible policy of Russia, by which the na- 
tional life of a people is crushed out of it; so that if the people 
cannot be actually made Russian, they shall at least cease to be 
Germans, Poles, or any other nation. A principal step in this 
direction is to destroy a language, and with it of course all that 
that language teaches and inspires. The process is, not to forbid 
its — but to render it useless for purposes of profit or advance- 
ment. 

“The keystone of the Dorpat University was removed,—namely, the right 
of choosing its own professors, The Russian Government undertook this 

office, a piacere. In order to build the new edifice on the right founda- 

tion, the Russian language was recognized as the only one valid in German 
countries. No German student can be matriculated in his own-fatherland 
without perfect acquaintance with the Russian language. None can become 
ne nang: in their own German home who cannot give their lectures in the 

ussian language. The testimony of the ignorant professor of Russian has 
more weight than that of all the others. If he refuse his ‘testamur,’ no 
genius, no talent is available, even if it spoke with the tongues of angels. 


“The University has become a Zwing-Uri. The student, like a private, 
must bow to every general he meets. The German language has been laid 
aside by Germans, and the Russian taken up in its stead; which is much 
the same as giving a bottle of hock for the same quantity of Neva water. 
German is now thought good enough for servants and tradesmen, but the 
literary and educated classes apply themselves to Russian. Literature is the 
voice of civilization in a nation. Up to the present there has been no Rus- 
sian literature. What is so termed is merely an inspiration from foreign 
sources. because, here and there, a poetical mind - flown beyond the 
school system—because a romance or novel full of polished Epicurism has 
been sent to press—because gallantry and witticism are considered genius and 
yhilosophy—a fond idea is entertained about the flourishing state of native 

terature. It might have been supposed that a work like Krusenstern’s 
Travels Round the World’ would ieee excited a peculiar interest on the 
literary horizon of Russia, because it was the first of the kind published by a 
Russian. Just ask, however, how many copies were disposed of in Russia.” 

_ Some despotisms, that pay no regard to political or even civil 
rights, profess to have a respect for the rights of conscience; and 
at all events tolerate religions different from that of the state. With 
gon professions of religious liberality, and great practical indif- 

nce on the part of the educated classes, this is the way matters 
were managed in Russia by the late Emperor. 


Russia, and his ob- | 
From | 
enounces the | 


| and spiritual welfare of all the inhabitants of the empire. 


the Kussian genius possesses the sole privilege of attending to the mental 
But w 
pretence that the Ministry cannot act according to its good pleasure = 
Catholic Academical Council has been established, composed of Catho My 
clergymen and Russian lay professors. Any book for the Catholic Gh; 
throughout the whole empire, can only be printed at the office of the Catholic 
Academy. ‘The revenues of the clergy, derived from estates, funded rope 
and tithes, have been taken away; the extraordinary receipts from u 
parishes restricted, or entirely forbidden. The principal supporters of the 
Catholic faith among the monastic and secular clergy have been banished to 
Siberia, others relegated to Russian monasteries.”’ 

A more — proceeding has taken place as regards Poland. 
but political apprehension may have been the cause: a dread of 
active conspiracy might possibly have prompted the extreme meg. 
sures described in this passage. 

‘“* The importance of the Catholic Church has been undermined in various 
ways. Its numbers have been weakened by frequent deportations to Siber; 
or to the steppes of the adjacent desolate government. These transportation; 
have affected not only the Poles on the left bank of the Vistula, but stij] 
more the old Polish districts of Wilna, Mohilev, &c., belonging to Russig, 
In this deportation was included a considerable portion of the Polish nation 
—the Odnodworzen, or lower nobility without estates. They were stri 
of their privileges of nobility ; and in order to make them feel their humilig. 
tion still more deeply, a number of this class, who had enjoyed a good edy. 
cation, were placed as privates in Russian regiments, and on terms of equal. 
ity with Russian serf-peasant lads, In the Engineers’ School at Petersb 
and in other establishments, they may be found as drummers and fifers, Jy 
order utterly to extirpate this caste, they are bound, oy a recent ukase, to 
submit to every conscription, whether ordered for the Eastern or Western 
provinces, Thousands of deported Catholics have also been purposely sent 
into districts where they are deprived of all religious support, and where the 


| want of Catholic clergy will eventually force them to resign their creed,” 


The effect of all this has been but too successful: there is gg 
yet no sign of Polish nationality ix Poland. The Czar's pn. 
ceedings often operate in the same way not only in the ben. 


| mano-Baltic provinces, but even with Germans who go to Russia 


in search of advancement—that is, as adventurers. 

‘* The Russian idolatry is found even among Russianized German Protest. 
ant families. They cross themselves just as zealously as the Russians before 
the shrines in their rooms. I never observed this servility among English 
and French, but in very many German families, who kept the Russian pic- 
tures of saints in their apartments, under the pretext that they did so for 
the sake of the Russian domestics. 

““* Are you of the Russian religion?’ I asked a State-Councillor, who 
bowed and crossed himself, together with his wife and children, both before 
and after dinner, in front of St. Alexander Nevski. 

“*No; Lama Lutheran. Why do you ask?’ 

“ * Because I saw you behaving quite like a Russian.’ 

““*Oh! you must not be surprised at that : we do not believe in such non- 
sense, of course, but we have accustomed ourselves to it ; we come much into 
contact with Russians, and these things please them.’ ”’ 

The State education has a similar effect upon children born in 
Russia of German parents, whether males or females. The writer 
is speaking of those celebrated institutions for the daughters of 
the respectable classes on which the late Emperor prided himself, 
and which some courtly travellers have so much admired. 

** Look, for instance, at a young lady educated in one of the two principal 
institutes—the Jungfern Kloster and the St. Catherine’s foundation. She is 
dressed, fed, and taught, according to the will of the Government, The 
Russian higher and lower nobility know no better education. 

‘* Suppose a German daughter returns from one of these institutions to tha 
bosom of her family. For six years she has not once crossed the threshold 
of the paternal home. She has grown a stranger to parents and relatives, 
who were only allowed an hour on Sunday to speak with her, after the man- 
ner of the drawingroom. A finicking stiff Russian being comes out, & Dt 
tural German girl went in. Ignorant of all domesticity, the poor creature 8 
confounded at the sight of that world in which she is now to live. Her bead, 
filled with phrases, is of no more value than the books in which the phrases 
are written in an elegant hand, and her heart has remained miserably empty. 
The mother-tongue is forgotten, in spite of all the grammatical exercises; 


| the daughter only speuks Russ, or can answer in French when required, about 


“Now that compulsory measures are employed in religious matters, the | 
Greek Church has by ukase been introduced as the dominant one, even 


where, according to existing treaties, the Lutheran ought to have remained 
unassailed. The Evangelical churches are also forced to yicld to the Russian 
ritual. Children of mixed marriages, as well as illegitimate ones, are the 
prey of the Greek Church ; and the Russians, settling as they do all over the 
country, increase the number of these marriages and these children. Go- 
vernment and clergy are everywhere zealous propagandists. In Finland, 


especially in Evangelical Wiborg, numerous Lutherans are persuaded to en- | 


ter the Greek Church ; and the public papers told us not long ago that seve- 
ral hundred Lettonians had been brought over by the secular and clerical 
influence, and that one peasant had been consecrated a Pope. 


“The Lutheran and Catholic , urches have been thus completely ensnared | 
* 


by the Russians. 
__ ‘The oppression which the Catholic religion has endured from the Russians 
is well known. ‘'hat things will not remain in their present state, may be 
certain as a mathematical axiom, and equally so that the Evangeli- 
cal church within Russian confines will not fare one hair’s-breadth better. 
Lutheranism, which diverges still further from the Greek Church, is a more 
odious object to the Russian clergy than Catholicism. ° * 
° eget of Russia during Thirty-three Years’ Residence. By a German 





Nebieman. vised and Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by Lascelles 
— , (Ovastable 8 Miscellany of Foreign Literature, Volume V1iI ) Published 





.and inefficiency universally asoribed te the 


weather, music, dancing, and the visits of the Empress and her ladies to the 
institution, 

***Q God!’ once complained to me with tears a German mother, whos 
daughter had come back, after six years’ separation, with first-rate testimo- 
nials: ‘I do not know what has happened to my Sophie. My heart bleeds 
when I look at the poverty of her mind and heart. Father, mother, and 
sisters, have become objects of indifference to her. I will never send another 
child to these institutions, even if we are forced to earn our bread by sewing. 

‘I know a number of these beings, altered in the same manner, without 
any fault of their own. Many, too, possessing talents; not one of which, 
however, was employed or developed.” 

The picture of Russia as drawn by this writer is as bad as that 
of any other author; in some respects, indeed, it is worse. 4 
only exception he makes is in favour of the army. He describes 
the officers as being more like gentlemen and men of honour that 
the generality of travellers do: in which he seems borne out by the 
facts of the present war. The ignorance, corruption, servility, 
immorality of the civil service, he paints in darker colours 
any one, we think, has yet done; at least he enters into the s 
ject more minutely. Of the system of government, and the two 


| great classes of genuine Russians, the serfs and the traders, be 


gives a sorry account; but the question continually arises, how 
much of all this is really true? As regards confirmatory evidence, 
the “German Nobleman” could produce plenty. His opinion is 2 
that of most modern travellers; and he himself, in one part 
work, quotes pretty freely from a Danish traveller of @ oe 
ago, with the view of showing how little matters are mended. ! 
the other side, the great exertions which Russia has made daring 
the last two years, both in the Baltic and Black Sea, as well a8 18 
the moving of her large armies with the transport and commissat! 


of necessity implied, seem scarcely consistent with the corraption 
con J Tchin or civil service 
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ess of modes, perhaps, may colour the conclusions of 


ee well as some prejudice against Russia. This writer | 


wrnibite a touch of both in his account of the prisons. His pic- 
cae of misery is sad enough, but he makes out the majority of 


b 7 ~ temtie 
on —" the fancy picture of a prisoner innocently imprisoned, he 


supposes his feelings if relations should be ill and he not able to see 
them: but this is a hardship to which all prisoners are exposed. 
It is the arbitrary imprisonment and long detention that are the 
grounds of complaint ; and though the management is bad, what 
was it in our own country a century ago ? : 
The sketches of the German Nobleman are animated and read- 
able; his general accounts broad and vigorous. Subject to the 
ualifications already spoken of, the accounts seem true enough ; 
but the writer has a habit of dramatizing his instances, which 
throws an air of fiction over parts of the book that the matter itself 
may not possess. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

The War in the East, from the Year 1853 till July 1855: an His- 
torico-Critical Sketch of the Campaigns on the Danube, in Asia, and 
jn the Crimea ; with a Glance at the probable Contingencies of the 
next Campaign. By General George Klapka, Author of * Memoirs of 
the War of Independence in Hungary,” &e. Translated from the 
original Manuscript by Lieutenant-Colonel A. Mednyanszky. 

The Phasis of Matter ; being an Outline of the Discoveries and Appli- 
cations of Modern Chemistry. By T. Lindley Kemp, M.D. In two 
volumes. 

Recollections of Russia, during Thirty-three Years’ Residence. By a 
German Nobleman. Revised and translated, with the Author's sanc- 
tion, by Lascelles Wraxall. (Constable’s Miscellany of Foreign Lite- 
rature. Volume VIII.) 

A Collection of Documents on Spitzbergen and Greenland : comprising 
a translation from F. Marten’s Voyage to Spitzbergen ; a translation 
from Isaac De la Peyriér’s ‘* Histoire du Groenland,”’ and ** God's 
Power and Providence in the Preservation of Eight Men in Greenland 
Nine Months and Twelve Dayes.” Edited by Adam White, Esq., of 
the British Museum. 

{Old books of travel, whose popular attraction does not tempt a publisher to 
reprint them though well worthy of circulation by a society, may possess 
an interest of three kinds. They may exhibit strange and stirring adven- 
tures, borne with a brave simplicity and expressed in a style quaint but 
strong, and markedly exhibiting the characteristics of their age: and such 
was Hawkins’s Voyage, the first volume published by the Hakluyt Society. 
They may throw a valuable light upon the manners and history of our own 
or foreign countries: as will doubtless be the case in the forthcoming 
“ Collection of Embassies to Russia in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 
King James I,”’ to be shortly published by the same Society. Through a 
special subject, a limited field of observation and adventure, or a natural 
want of comprehensiveness in the author, they may only possess a limited 
and special interest, curious to those who study the subject as a pursuit, but 
not ob much attraction to others: the ‘Collection of Documents on Spitz- 
bergen and Greenland ” in the volume before us belongs to the last class. 

he accounts are three in number. The first contains a narrative of Mar- 

ten’s Voyage to Spitzbergen in 1671 ; less remarkable for the voyage itself 
than for the author’s observations on the country, climate, productions, ice, 
sea, &c., which, though unscientific—they could not then be otherwise—are 
very accurate and sensible : to these the editor, Mr. White, has added a va- 
riety of information from later voyagers. The * Histoire du Groenland” 
is a compilation ; a class of composition to which the Hakluyt Society is 
rather partial, though we think original works should as a rule be the choice 
of a society. The last document is a narrative of the wintering of eight 
seamen who were unfortunately left upon the coast of Greenland in 1630-"31. 
It is an interesting narrative of danger braved and hardship borne in a plain 
old English spirit. Ina popular point of view, it is the most attractive of 
the three reprints. The original tract is very scarce ; the text has been re- 
printed in Churchill, and we think in less established collections, at least in 
part. The volume is well edited, and illustrated by fac-simile maps.] 

A Manual of Marine Zoélogy for the British Isles. By Phillip Henry 
Gosse, A.L.S. Part I. 

[The objects of Mr. Gosse’s Marine Zotlogy is to furnish a handbook for the 
sea-side, by which the loiterer, if he likes to undergo the trouble, may draw 


amusement and instruction from almost every pool of water that the tide leaves | 


behind it. ‘This, however, cannot be done without preliminary acquiremeut; 
and that can only be gained by some pains and study. A bird, a beast, a 
fish, or a plant, is readily recognized, if its peculiar species or family may not 
be so easily settled. The creatures described by Mr. Gosse cannot always 


seen, except perhaps by a practised naked eye ; it is almost as difficult to | 


detect many of them, not in their particular family but as animantia at all. 


To those who are disposed to undergo the trouble of mastering the rudi- | 


ments of marine zodlogy this volume will be found of considerable advantage. 
In fact, when completed by the second part, it will be the only work of the 

The information, collected, condensed, revised, and extended by Mr. 
Gosse, could a be obtained by the purchase and study of many volumes, 
able and original, no doubt, but costly. ‘ Thirty pounds would not purchase 
the books necessary for the identification of the marine animals of Great 


Britain.” They would, however, contain fuller accounts of the animals | 


themselves, and perhaps better satisfy or instruct the reader. This, Mr. 
osse May say, was not intended by him. Ile gives, and very ably, a gene- 
ral account of each class : to give more would extend his work beyond a 
pocket-book. The objection would not apply to some general hints for set- 
lng about becoming a zodlogist, as well as fuller information touching the 
ae coasts or om an particular animantia are most likely to be 
ound; as is done, for example, in local books of botany. This might be 

Worth supplying in a new edition. } 
Canada : an Essay, to which was awarded the First Prize by the 

Paris Exhibition Committee of Canada. By J. Sheridan Hogan. 


(Pacts mingled with incidental descriptions respecting Canada; and, as the | 


reader may suppose from the tribunal which awarded the author his prize, 
oe to the disadvantage of the country. Geographical, geological, commer- 
Sdetie anal, populational, educational information, as well as facts 
tabal - agen in general, are put forward by Mr. Hogan, sometimes 
fon ~ Y» Sometimes descriptively. He mingles with these statistical mat- 
— — individual pictures. “He also does a little in the comparative 
a and makes out a good enough case in favour of the progress of Canada 

us the United States. For example, between 1800 and 1850 the popu- 


lation of the United States increased nearly 400 per cent ; between 1811 and | 


1861 the population of Upper Canada increased 1100 per cent. ‘The more 


Je prisoners to be such rogues that they deserve all they | 


correct comparison perhaps might be with some of the Western States, or 
with doth the Canadas.) 
A Phraseological English-Latin Dictionary, for the use of Eton, Win- 
chester, Harrow, and Rugby Schools; and King’s College, London, 
By C. D. Yonge, Author of ** An English-Greek Lexicon,” &c. 
[A very capital book either for the somewhat advanced pupil who wishes a 
dictionary to aid bim in his exercises, the student who aims at acquiring an 
| idiomatic Latin style, or the adult with a knowledge of the language 
who wishes to examine the differences between the structure and expres 
sions of the English and Latin tongues, by a short and ready though frag- 
mentary mode of proceeding. Mr. Yonge’s arrangement is thus. He gives 
| the leading Latin word, which generally corresponds to the English, and 
then proceeds to illustrate the idiomatic characteristics through various 
shades of meaning, by phrases which contain the peculiar application of the 
English word. The plun is judicious; the author confining bimself to words 
that are useful, and giving the authorities of his examples. The Phraseolo- 
gical English-Latin Dictionary is the best—we were going to say the only 
really useful Anglo-Latin dictionary we ever met with. } 

Catherine, the Egyptian Slave in 1852. By the Reverend W. J. 
Beamont, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; late Principal 
of the English College in Jerusalem. 

[This fiction is founded on a fact and written for a purpose, Catherine, the 
heroine, is a Bosnian Greek and an Austrian subject, who bas been carri 
off and sold as a slave to Zoheirah, the favourite of the late Mehemet Ali. 
The beauty of what might Be called the Queen-mother is on the wane, and 
she is envious of the fair Bosnian. In a freak of rage she sends Catherine as 
a present to a brutal slave-dealer; and in her struggles, escape, protection by 
an Austrian Jew, abandonment by the Austrian Consul after a show of re- 
sistance, and various other adventures, consists the story. The author 
is acquainted with Cairene life, if not practically, through Lane; he writes 
with the purpose of depicting the vices and brutalities of the Mahometans. 
He wants the art, however, perhaps the genius, to embody his a 
and his object in fiction. When his Easterns discourse, they speak Engli 
ideas as well as words. The costumes, manners, and characteristic vices of 
the Orientals, are exhibited while the essential story is standing still. With 
a certain class of readers Catherine the Egyptian Slave will be popular, but 
it wants life. ] 

The Village Lesson-Book ; for the use of Schools. By Martin Doyle, 
Author of “ Hints to Small Farmers,”’ &c. 

[The Village Lesson- Book contains lessons on seven varieties of rustic work 
in which young boys muy be employed—as teswnes. They are written 
in a plain, homely, intelligible style, with a knowledge of the subject.] 

A Sunday-Book for the Young ; or Habits of Patriarchal Times in the 
cust. 

[The professed object of this little book is to apply to the illustration of 
Scripture the information furnished by modern travellers respecting Oriental 
manners andcustoms. This is not very successfully done. .4 Sunday-Book 
is in reality a curt compendium of Patriarchal history to the death of Joseph.] 


The reprints are not numerous; but two are valuable for high character, 
sound learning, and extensive knowledge of books or life; and, by a curious 
coincidence, both relate to English history. Mr. Murray continues his 
cheap edition of Hallam's works, by the first volume of the “ Constitutional 
History.” Mr. Griffin sends forth a firat volume of another reprint of 
Brougham’s ** Statesmen of the Time of George the Third,’ and in a well- 
looking form. The new edition of “* My Novel” forms one of Mr. Rout- 
ledge’s cheap issue of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s fictions. 

The Constitutional History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
VIL. to the Death of George I]. By Henry Hallam, LL.D., F.R.A.S., 
Foreign Associate of the Institute of France. In three volumes, 
Volume I. Eighth edition. 

Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the Time of George 
111. By Henry, Lord Brougham, F.R.S., Member of the National 
Institute of France, and of the Royal Academy of Naples. Volume I, 

My Novel, by Pisistratus Caxton: or Varieties in English Life. In 
two volumes. 

PAMPHLETS. 
On the Causes of the Defects existing in Lund, M.D. By James Makenzie Blox- 
our Army, and in our Military Ar- am, Esq. 

rangements. By Aletheia. British Mines considered as a Means of 
Report on the Laws and Ordonnances in | Investment: with Particulars of the 
. i Fam : principal Dividend and Progressive 

Jorce in France Jor the Regulation of | Grines in England and Wales. Third 

Nosious rade and Occupations. BY | cation. By d- it. Murchison, Bat 

the General Post-office. Presented to | omy A of the Statistical Sq 

both Houses of Parliament by com- The proposed Decimal Coinage, and its 
mand of her Majesty. Application to the various Rules of 
The Climate of the Island of Madeira ; Arithmetic ; with an Explanation of the 
or the Errors and Misrepresentations Chinese Abacus, or Swanpan. By the 

on this subject contained in a recent Reverend Frederick Calder, M.A,, 

work on Climate by T. H. Burgess, Head Master of the Grammar School, 

M.D., considered in a Letter to George | Chesterfield. 








BIRTHS, 

On the 17th August, at Vienna, the Wife of the Hon. Henry Elliot, her Britannic 
Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires at Vienna, of a daughter. 

On the 22d, at Llanarth Court, Raglan, Mrs. Herbert, of a son. 

On the 22d, at Farnham Castle, the Wife of the Rev. R. N. Milford, of a sen. 

On the 22d, at Castle Menzies, Perthshire, Lady Login, af a daughter. 

On the 25th, at Maperton House, Somerset, Mrs, Eveleigh Wyndham, of 3 
daughter. 

On the 26th, at Helmingham Hall, Suffolk, Mrs. Tollemache, of a son. 

On the 27th, at The Grove, Shinfield, Berks, the Wife of the Rev. G. Hulme, of 
a son. 

On the 27th, at Strensham Court, the Wife of J. Arthur Taylor, Esq., of a dau x 

On the 28th, at Faulkbourne Rectory, Essex, somewhat prematurely, the Wife of 
the Kev. F. Spurrell, Rector of Faulkbourne, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 16th August, at Brotherton, Lieutenant George Skene Tayler, R.N., fourth 
son of the late Major and the Lady Jane Tayler, Rothiemay House, Banffshire, to 
Anna Maria, seventh daughter of David Scott, Esq., of Brotherton, Kincardineshire, 

On the 18th, at the British Embassy, Hanover, Sir John Bayley, Bart., to Setina, 
youngest daughter of the late Colonel Marlay. ee) 

On the 22d, at St. Mary’s Church, Marlborough, Charles, fourth surviving son of 
N. J. Reed, Esq., R.N., to Jane La Villin, widow of the late Major Coddington, 
Fortieth Regiment, and youngest daughter of the late Colonel Trelawny, Governor 
| of St. Helena. 

On the 23d, at Tor Church, Torquay, George Augustus Luard, Esq., of Bly- 
borough Hall, Lincolnshire, to Louisa Maria Elizabeth, fourth daughter of the late 
Rev. Joseph Story, of Bingfield House, county Cavan. 

On the 23d, at Hove Uhurch, near Brighton, the Rev. John Fraser Taylor, M.A., 
of Wadham College, Oxford, elder son of the late Captain John Taylor, B.N., to 
se Georgiana, only daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Hebden, late Fifty-eighth 

egiment. 

On the 23d, at Richmond Church, Sir Courtenay Honywood, Bart., of Evi 
Place, Kent, to Annie Maria, second daughter of William Paynter, Esq., of - 
borne House, Richmond, and Belgrave Square. : 

On the 28th, at Worsbrough, near Barnsley, Yorkshire, the Hon. Francis D. 
Stuart Wortley, second son of Lord Wharncliffe, to Maria, eldest daughter of Mrs, 
| Martin, of Worsbrough Hall, 
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On the 29th, at Clewer Church, George Hairy, seventh Earl of Stamford and 

Warrington, to Katherine, second daughter of the late Henry Cocks, Esq. 
DEATHS, 

On the 22d August, at Petit Ménage, Jersey, the Rev. Matthew O’Brien, late Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich; in his 40th 
ear. 

On the 23d, at Rottingdean, Sussex, Colonel Frederic Rodolph Blake, C.B., of the 
Thirty-third (Duke of Wellington’s) Regiment, second son of the late William 
Blake, Esq., of Portland Place, and Danesbury, Hertfordshire. At the commence- 
ment of the war he went out in command of his regiment, which he led with dis- 
tinguished gallantry at the battle of the Alma, and he continued to serve in the camp 
before Sebastopol until compelled to return home in consequence of a severe attack 
of fever, from the effects of which he never recovered. 

On the 24th, at Potterne Vicarage, near Devizes, the Rev. George Edmonstone ; 
in his 91st year. : 

On the 24th, at Paris, Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley Torrens, K.C.B., her 
Britannic Majesty’s Military Commissioner, second son of the late Major-General Sir 
Henry Torrens, K.C.B., Adjutant-General to the Forces ; in his 46th year. f 

On the 24th, William Chester, Esq., of Halstead Grange, Leicestershire; in his 
38th year. 

On the 26th, at Laleham, Chertsey, Lady Anne Bingham, youngest daughter of the 
Earl and Countess of Lucan ; in her 15th year. 

On the 26th, at Valebrook Lodge, Sussex, Lieutenant-Colonel William Granville 
Eliot, K.H., late of the Royal Artillery; in his 76th year. 

On the 29th, in Cadogan Place, Captain William Hay, C.B., Commissioner of 
Police, and late of the Fifth Dragoon Guards; in his 63d year. 

Lately, at Lausanne, Antony Maurice Ashley, third son of the Earl of Shaftesbury ; 
in his 19th year. 





— —— — = ————— — 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orricr, Aug. 31.—Ist Regt. of Drag. Guards—Assist.-Surg. W. A. David- 
son, M.D. from the 42d Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 4th Light Drags.—Lieut. l. W. 
Martin to be Capt. by purchase, vice Molyneux, who retires; Cornet H. H. de 
Bourbel to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Martin. 12th Light Drags.—Capt. H. E. 
Reader, from the 14th Light Drags. to be Capt. vice Brett, who exchanges ; Cornet 
©. White to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ceape, who retires. 13th Light Drags.— 
The surname of the Cornet appointed April 10, 1855, is Gratrex, and not Greatrex, 
as previously stated. 14th Light Drags.—Capt. H. Brett, from the 12th Light 
Drags. to be Capt. vice Reader, who exchanges. 

Royal Artillery—Gent, Cadet F. S. Talbot to be Lieut.; Lieut. C. G. W. Lascelles 
to be Second Capt. vice Archdall, retired on half-pay: Capt. A. T. Philpotts to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice Herrisen, dec.; Second Capt. W.C. L. Blosse to be Capt. vice 
Philpotts; Lieut. 8. M. Grylls to be Second Capt. vice Blosse; J. D. Harrison, 
Gent. to be Veterinary Surg. 

Grenadier Guards— Brevet-Major H. F. Ponsonby to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by 

urchase, vice Hon. C. H. Lindsay, who retires; Ensign E. Filmer, from the 57th 

‘oot, to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice F. A. T. Clayton, promoted; Capt. 
W. §. Ewart, from the 93d Foot, to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Christie, 
whoretires. Ist Regt. of Foot—Lieut. J. M. Brown to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Newland, who retires. 3d Foot—Capt. R. Owen, from half-pay 12th Foot, to be 
Capt. repaying the difference, vice Cole, who exchanges; Lieut. H. G. C. Birning- 
ham to be Capt. by purchase, vice Owen, who retires. 4th Foot—Brevet-Licut.- 
Col. T. Williams to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Brevet-Col. Cobbe, who 
died of his wounds; Capt. W. Wilby to be Major, without purchase, vice Williams ; 
Lieut. T. Sheppard to be Capt. without purchase, vice Wilby; Ensign H. A. Blake 
to be Lieut, without purchase, vice Sheppard; Ensign T. Tanner to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Hamilton, promoted; W. F. Kuper, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Blake; Lieut. II. B. Maule to be Adjt. vice Sheppard, promoted. 
5th Foot—E. J. Oldfield, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Brown, prom. 7th Foot 
—Capt. E. H. Rose to be Major, without pur. vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Mills, dec.; 
Lieut. H. M. Jones to be Capt. without purchase, vice Rose; Ensign W. P. Browne 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Jones; Ensign Hon. H. Morton to be Lieut. by 
pur. vice Hon. A. H. Crofton, who retires; W. B. Pinchard, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Browne. 9th Foot— Lieut. Bowen Van Straubenzee, from the 
32d Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Gaynor, cashiered by the sentence of a 
general court-martial. 12th Foot—Ensign J. L. Wilkie to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Fairtlough, promoted ; J. A. J. Briggs, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Hatchell, 
appointed to the 43d Foot; G. W. Reade, Gent.to be Ensign, without pur. vice 
Briggs, appointed to the 44th Foot. 13th Foot—Brevet-Major G. King to be Major, 
without purchase, vice Jennings, who retires on full-pay; Lieut. C. P. Cobbe, from 
the 8th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase; Lieut. J. A. Fuller to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice King; Ensign J. J. P. Fox, from the 61st Foot, to be Lieut. without 
purchase ; Ensign A. 8. Adair to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Fuller. 17th Foot 
—To be Lieuts. by purchase—Ensign L. J. Seagram, vice M. Bayne, who has retired; 
Ensign J. M. C. Travers, vice Smyth, promoted. 18th Foot—W. Minhear, Gent. to 
be Ensign, without purchase. 19th Foot—Brevet-Major Rk. Warden to be Major, 
without purchase, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. H. E. M‘Gee, whose brevet rank had been 
converted into substantive rank, Unatt. under the Royal Warrant of the 6th Oct. 
1854; Lieut. H. T. Uniacke to be Capt. without purchase, vice Warden; Lieut. P. 
Godfrey to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major Shadwell, whose brevet 
rank has been converted into substantive rank under the Royal Warrant of the 6th 
Oct. 1854; Ensign G. F. Webster, from the 98th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice —) cashiered by the sentence of a General Court-Martial; Ensign R. C. Mar- 
tin to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Uniacke; C. Kenrick, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Martin, promoted. 20th Foot - J. C. Cox, Gent. to be En- 
sign, without pur, vice Edridge, prom, 21st Foot—Lieut. J. G. Image to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Legh, who retires; Ensign S. 8. Connell to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice King, promoted. 22d Foot—Ensign O. P. Leigh, from the Ist Foot, to be En- 
sign, without purchase. 29th Foot— Lieut.-Col. J. H. Stewart, from the 81st Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Col. vice Smith, who exchanges; Capt. F. D. Middleton, from the 70th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Cumberland, whoexchanges. 32d Foot—Ensign H. Cook to 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Van Straubenzee, promoted in the 9th Foot; H. G. 
Browne, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Cook, 33d Foot- Lieut. J. 
Trent to be Adjt. vice Marsh, killed inaction. 34th Foot—'To be Lieutenants, with- 
out purchase— Ensign J. D. Laurie, vice Clayton, deceased; Ensign T. L. Stack, 
vice Laurie, whose promotion on the 20th July has been cancelled; Ensign R. J.P. 
Leeson, vice Stack, whose promotion on the 27th July has been cancelled; Ensign 
H. 8. Stewart, vice Leeson, whose promotion on the 2d August has been cancelled. 
To be Ensign, without purchase—M. B. Rochtort, vice Stewart, promoted. 37th 
Foot— Ensign S, L. Curgenven to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Baker, appointed 
to the 48th Foot, 38th Foot—Licut. 8. G. Quicke to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Layard, deceased; Lieut. H. B. Feilden to be Capt. by purchase, vice Quicke, 
whose promotion by purchase on the 17th August 1855 has been cancelled; Ensign 
R. C, Franks to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Quicke; A. Bailey, Gent. to be En- 
sign, without purchase. The name of the Lieutenant promoted on the 17th June 
1895 is Stansfeld, and not Stansfield, as previously stated. The name of the officer 
who retired in. the Gazette of the 17th Aug. 1855 is Capt. Lambert, and not Lam- 
beth, as previously stated. 39th Foot— Lieut. C. B. Phillipps to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Northcote, who retires. To be Assistant-Surgeons—Assist.-Surg. J. P. 
Street, M.D. from the Staff, vice Madden, appointed to the 43d Foot; Assistant- 
Surg. A. M. Humphrey, from the Ordnance Medical Department, vice Sparke, 
who exchanges, 40th Foot—The name of the Ensign appointed on the 17th 
instant is De Neufville Lucas and not De Reufville Lucas, as previously stated. 
4ist Foot—H. E. Harrison, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 42d Foot— 
Assist.-Surg. A. Hooper, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg, vice Davidson, appointed 
tothe lst Drag. Guards. 43d Foot—Assist.-Surg. C. D. Madden, M.D. from the 
39th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Biddle, appointed to the 60th Foot. 44th Foot 
Brevet-Major A. Browne to be Major, without purchase, vice Brevet-Licut.-Col. 
R. Fielden, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank, under the 
Royal Warrant, Uct. 6; Lieut. B. S. Hoskins to be Capt. without pur. vice Browne ; 
Ensign C. Ford to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Hoskins; Ensign J. Strachan, 
from the Dumfries Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase; Ensign J. A. J. Briggs, 
from the 12th Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase. 46th Foot—Ensign A. J. 
Kentish, from the St. Helena Regiment, to be Ensign, without purchase. 48th 
Foot—Lieut. W. Baker, from the 37th Foot, to be Lieut. 49th Foot—Ensign E. J. 
Cresswell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Earle, promoted. 50th Foot—The ap- 
pointment of Sergeant H. Gordon, from the Scots Fusilier Guards, to be Ensign 
and Adjutant, to bear date 15th April 1855, instead of 2d June 1855, as previously 
stated. 52d Foot—Lieut. R. W. Ellis, from the 98th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Smith, 
who exchanges ; C. J. R. Troup, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Story, 
promoted in the Rifle Brigade. 55th Foot—Capt. W. Andros, from half-pay Un- 
attached, to be Capt. (repaying the difference,) vice King, who exchanges; Lieut. 
8. W. F. M. Wilson, from the 83d Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Andros, who 
retires; Ensign P. L. Bellamy to be Lieut. without purchase, vice C. H. Evans, 
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| pay, Unatt.; Col. R, Bateman, half 
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promoted ; Lieut. A. S. Bell, from the East York Militua, to be bensige starts, 
purchase, vice Pennefather; Sergeant-Major T. Dunn to be Ensign, Without om 
chase, vice Bellamy. 56th Foot—W. Bell, Gent. to be Ensign, without perch” 
57th Foot—Ensign S. H. Powell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ingham, prom ove 
58th Foot— Lieut. L. J. Thompson to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet. 
Cockraft, who retires upon full-pay; Ensign A. H. Russell to be I 
purchase, vice Thompson; H. B. Eyre, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, y. 
Russell, promoted. 59th Foot—Lieut. J. 5. P. Clarke to be Capt. by purchase’ bg 
Newcomen, who retires. 60th Foot—Lieut. W. W. Fox to be Capt. by purchase 
vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Parker, who retires ; Ensign P. J. Curtis to be Lieut, With. 
out purchase. 6lst Foot—C. H. Boileau, Gent. to be Ensign, without Ppurcha, . 
vice Fox, promoted in the 13th Foot. 64th Foot—J. T. Pack, Gent. to be Ensign’ 
without purchase, vice Bateman, promoted. The name of the Ensign Promoted ¢, 
be Lieut. without purchase, in the Gazette of the 17th instant, is Bateman, and = 
Beatman, as previously stated. 66th Foot—Quartermaster-Sergt. W. Lane to be 
Quartermaster, vice Pollard, appointed Paymaster. 70th Foot—Capt. R, F, w 
Cumberland, from the 29th Foot, to be Capt. vice Middleton, who exchanges, 13 
Foot— Lieut. G, Davies to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col, (jp, 
ments, who retires upon full-pay; Ensign M.S, Blyth to be Lieut. without purchase 
vice Davies. 77th Foot--J. L. Davis, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, Slst 
Foot—Brevet-Col. M. Smith, from the 29th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Stewart, 
who exchanges. 85th Foot—Capt. H. Massy to be Major, by purchase, vice Grant 
promoted in the 2d West India Regt.; Lieut. Lord J. H. Taylour to be Capt, py 
purchase, vice Massy; Ensign R, K. Taylor to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lor) 
faylour, 86th Foot—Ensign J. F. W. Multen to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Gardner, deceased. 88th Foot—Ensign W. Birch to be Lieut. by purchase, yjg, 
Dunlevie, who has retired. 93d Foot—Lieut. J. S. Gordon, from the 96th Foot, tp 
be Capt. without purchase, vice Maxwell, cashiered by the sentence of a General 
Court-martial ; Lieut. J. M. Clayhills, to be Capt. by pur. vice Ewart, appointed to 
the Gren. Guards. 94th Foot—Lieut. R. R. Meade to be Capt. by pur. vice Mahop 
who retires; Lieut. R. A. B, Tod to be Adjt. vice Meade, prom. 95th Foot -- E. Chapple. 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 96th Foot—Ensign J. Briggs to be Lieut, 
without purchase, vice Gordon, promoted in the 93d Foot; Lieut. G. K. Halley 
from the West Norfolk Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Briggs; H, y’ 
Lowry, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 97th Foot—E. M. Cookesley, Gent, 
to be Ensign, without purchase. 98th Foot - Lieut. I. H. Smith, from the 52d Foot 
to be Lieut. vice Ellis, who eachanges; E. Montagu, Gent. to be Ensign, withoyt 
purchase, vice Webster, promoted in the 19th Foot. 

Rifle Brigade—Ensigns to be Lieutenants by purchase—D. A. Gordon, vice Cup- 
inghame, promoted ; H. B. H. Blundell, vice Malcolm, whose promotion, by pur- 
chase, on the 10th Nov. 1854, has been cancelled; 8. C. Glyn, vice Morgan, whoge 
promotion, by purchase, on the 10th Nov. 1854, has been cancelled; W. Palliser, 
vice Markham, promoted in the Coldstream Guards; C, IT. Murdoch, vice Hon, 4. 
Anson, promoted. 

2d West India Regt.—Major A. G. Grant, from the 85th Foot, to be Lieut,-Co, 
by purchase, vice Wynn, who retires. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—To be Ensigns, without purchase—Sergt.-Major W. Guy; J, 
B. Campbell, Gent,; A. M. Walker, Gent. vice Parsons, promoted; F. A, Stewart, 
Gent. vice Pollock, promoted in the 21st Foot. 

Royal Newfoundland Companies—Ensign A. §. Quill to be Lieut. without pur. 
chase, vice Cox, appointed to the 3d Foot; Lieut. A. S. Quill to be Adjt. vice Law, 
promoted in the 4th Foot, 

Land Transport Corps—To be Quartermasters of Brigade— —. Willan, Gent. vice 
Watson; Sergt.-Major J. Cusack, from the 97th Foot, vice Trotter, dec. ; Sergt.-Major 
T. Mitchell, from the 15th Light Drags. vice O'Reilly, dismissed from the service; 
Quartermaster-Sergt. J. Cheese, from the 39th Foot, vice J. H. Maclean, dec.; W. 
E. Cater, Gent. vice Dowse, who resigns; E. Sherwood, Gent. To be Regimental 
Quartermaster — Colour-Sergt. J. Scott, from the Medical Staff Corps. To be Vet.- 
Surgs.—W. Varley, J. J. Channon, T. Paton, H. Hussey, J. Burr, and W. L. Fenner, 
Gent. 

British Foreign Legion—Edmund Edgar de Pentheny de Pentheny O'Kelly, Esq. 
to be Paymaster. 

Staff—Capt. G. King, from half-pay Unatt. to be Assist.-Adjt. of a Provisional 
Depot Battalion. 

Unattached—The undermentioned officers to have their brevet rank converted 
into substantive rank, under the provisions of the Royal Warrant, Oct. 6, 184— 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. R. Feilden, 44th Foot; Brevet-Lieut.-Col. H. E. M‘Gee, 19th 
Foot; Brevet-Major L. Shadwell, 19th Foot. 

Hospital Staff—The surname of the Acting Assist.-Surg. appointed on April 4, is 
Baly, and not Bayly, as previously stated. The surname of the Assist.-Surg. ga- 
zetted to the Turkish Contingent on 20th July last is Bogle, and not Boyle, as pre- 
viously stated. Ordnance Medical Departinent—Assist.-Surg. G, W. Sparke, from 
the 39th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Humphrey, whoexchanges. The name of 
the Acting Assist.-Surg. promoted to be Assist.-Surg. in the Gazette of the l0thin- 
stant, is S. H. Halahan, and not 8. Halahan, M.D, as previously stated. 


died of his wounds; Ensign P. 8. Morgan to be Lieut. by purchase 
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BREVED. 
To have the local rank of Lieut.-General in Turkey—Major-General Sir H. D. 
Jones, K.C.B. Royal Engineers; Major-General Sir R. Airey, K.C.B. Quartermaster- 


General to the Forces in the East. Brigadier-General H. F. Lockyer to have the 
local rank of Major-General in Ceylon, while commanding the troops in that island. 
Colonel Hon. H. Percy, Grenadier Guards, to have the temporary rank of Brigadier- 
General while employed in the command of the British Italian Legion. Breve 
Lieut.-Col. R. Owen, 3d Foot, to be Colonel in the Army. Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. RB, 
Brunker, half-pay 15th Foot, Deputy Adjt.-Gen. in Ceylon, having completed threg 
years’ actual service in the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be promoted to be Col. in the 
Army under the Royal Warrant of the 6th October 1854. To be Lieutenant-Co 
lonels in the Army—Brevet-Major R. Owen, 3d Foot; Brevet-Major W. Andros, 
55th Foot. To be Majors in the Army—Capt. R. Owen, 3d Foot; Capt. W. Andros, 
55th Foot. H. Morgan, Esq. to have the local rank of Second Capt. in Turkey, 
while attached to the Land Transport Corps. 

Consequent upon the death of General John, Earl of Carysfort, General G. Gor 
don, and General Sir R. Bourke, K.C.B. the following promotion will take place— 
Lieut.-Gen. W. Wood, C.B. to be General. 

The undermentioned promotion to take place consequent. upon the promotion of 
Lieut.-Gen. H. D’Oyly, Lieut.-Gen. 'T. Evans, Lieut.-Gen. Sir A, Maclaine, to the 
rank of General—Major-Gen, W. G. Moore to be Lieut.-Gen. 

‘To be Major-Generals—Col, J. M‘Haffie, half-pay 60th Foot; Col. R. B. Lynch 
half-pay, Unatt.; Col. F. Campbell, half-pay, Unait.; Col. C. M. Johnson, half-pay, 
Portuguese officer; Col. C. Diggle, half-pay, Unatt.; Col. J. M. Belshes, half-pay, 
Unatt.; Col. B. O. Jones, half-pay, Unatt.; Col. T. Peacock, half-pay, Unatt. ; Col. 
D. Baby, half-pay, Unatt.; Col. G. Nicholls, half-pay, Unatt.; Col. W. Crokat, half- 
-pay, Unatt.; Col. P. Dudgeon, half-pay, t “7% 

Col. 





Col. J. Mitchell, half-pay, Unatt.; Col. N. Norcliffe, half-pay, 18th Drags.; 
M. Leake, half-pay, Unatt. 

Consequent upon the death of Major-Gen, C. O. N. Prendergast, Gen. the Earl of 
Carysfort, and Major-Gen. J. B. B, Estcourt, the undermentioned promotions are t 
take place—Col. Sir A. G. Cloete, C.B. Unatt. to be Major-Gen.; Brevet-Lieut- 
Col. A. G. Blachford, 24th Foot, to be Col.; Major W. G. Scott, 91st Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. W. Fulton, 15th Foot, to be Major. 

The undermentioned promotions to take place consequent upon the death of the 
following ofticers, viz.— Major-General W. 11. Cornwall ; Field- Marshal Lord Raglan, 
C.C.B. ; General G. Gordon ; Major-General Sir G. Buller, K.C.B. the Senior Supervu- 
merary Major-General to be placed upon the fixed establishment of General Officers; 
Lieut.-Col. C. Tyrwhitt, half-pay Unatt. to be Col.; Major I. Donovan, Cape 
Mounted Kiflemen, to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. W. Boyd, 2d Drags. to be Major. 

The following officers and geutlemen having been selected for service 
Irregular Cavairy under the command of Major-Gen. Beatson, to have local rank in 
Turkey, while so employed—James St. John Munro, Esq. late Major 31st Foot, be 
be Lieut.-Col. To be Majors—E. Shelley, Esq. late Capt. 16th Light Drags. dated 
15th Dec. 1854, and not 17th August 1855, as previously stated; J. Heley, Eaq, lett 
Paymaster 16th Light Drags. To be Captains—J. Cox, Esq. late Lieut. 2d West 
India Regt, dated lst March 1855, and not 17th August 1855, as previously otateet 
E Mor Esq. late Lieut. East India Company’s Service, dated 23d July — 
and not 17th August 1855, as previously stated; Lieut. H. H. Foord, 16th mene 
Native Infantry; A. Strange, late Lieut. 3d West India Regt. ; C. B. Stephenson, 
Esq., Worcester Militia, late of the Mounted Police, in Australia; J. yp Bes 
Esq. late 3d Surrey Militia; W. Spalding, Esq. late of the Mounted Police 
Australia. , E Turkish 

‘The under-mentioned officers having been selected for service with the ~ 
Contingent, to have local rank in Turkey while so employed —Lieut.-Col. Fv 
Wetherall, Dep.-Quartermaster-Gen. to the Turkish Contingent to have the 
rank of Colonel; J. Stewart, Gent. to have the rank of Acting Asciet-Surg. ot of 

The undermentioned Officers retire upon full-pay under the Royal v SColeedl 
the 6th Oct, 1854, to have each a step of honorary brevet rank, viz.—To be Co 
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: 2 W. Clements, retired full-pay 73d Foot. To be Lieut.- 

—Brevet Lieto or Ww. W. J. Cockraft, retired  full-pay 58th Foot; Major P. 
Colonels retired full-pay 13th Foot. : , 
R. Jennings, ntioned Cadets of the East India Company's Service to have the 
The oon rank of Ensign during the period of their being ced under 
local and tenet Col. Sandham, of the Royal Engineers, for field instruction in the 
the command 0 ‘ ». P. Gambier, Gent.; W. Man- 








. ining— ; say, Gent.; E. 
Sapping and Mining—J. G. Lindsay, ; 
art te, W. H. Burton, Gent. 

son, “+ 


A officers, who formerly belonged to the Garrison of Saint 
The wadermentionsd ot was transferred from the East India Company to the 
Helena, eee wort and who were placed upon an allowance equivalent to retired 
British oe comsequence of the reduction of the Garrison occasioned by such trans- 
full-pay, 19 oh romoted to a step of honorary Brevet rank, in order to place them 
fer, to be oy tmeureble position with that of other officers retired upon full-pay 
in an +e promoted under the Royal Warrant of 6th October 1854, viz.—To 
we ae norary rank of Colonel— Lieut.-Col. C. G. Hodson, late St. Helena 
have “ eu the honorary rank of Major—Capt. T. M. Hunter, late St. Helena 
Regt. a t. G. A. D. Taafe, late St. Helena Artil.; Capt. A. A. Younge. late St. 
Artiiory; gt M Capt. W. O. Kennedy, late St. Helena Artillery; Capt. W. Kennedy 
Helena ae. St. Helena Artillery; Capt. W. Mason, late St. Helena Regiment. 
Oe aie —The Commission of Lieut.-Col. T. W. M‘Mahon, and of Major R. 
a of 5th Drag. Guards, to bear date 12th December 1851, in lieu of 22d 
Lee 1854, but such antedate is not to carry back-pay. [This appointment is 
substituted for that which appeared in the Gazette of the 28th instant.) 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Ang. 28. 

PARTNERSHIPS Dissotvep.—Smith and Co, Manchester, engineers — Duncombe and 
Son, Abbey Place, St. John’s Wood, livery-stable-keeper s— Halkyard and Wallwork, 
Oldham, cotton-spinners—T. R. and W. Browning and Co. Ww aterloo Bridge Wharf, 
timber-merchants — Ditchburn and White, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ale-merchants — 
Harris and Darby, Halesowen, Worcestershire, coal-masters—Pember and Latham, 
Manchester, cabinet-makers— Visger and Co. Bristol, manufacturers, and Visger 
and Millers, Cape Verd, merchants; as far as reg ards 1 - Miller—Coates and Slee, 
Liverpool, soda-water-manufacturers — Hematite Ore Company, Wolve rhampton — 
G. H. and E. Cox, Ashton-juxta-Birmingham, Warwickshire, brewers Way and 
Portsmouth, accountants—Carter and Co. Liverpool, timber-merchants — 





Cooper, .. r 
Hirst and Co. Dewsbury, Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturers—T. D. and T. R. Dut- 
ton—Marshall and Simkin, Birmingham, warehousemen Davies and Co. Stone- 


clothiers; as far as regards P. C, Evans—Harding and Co. 
Marshall and Norton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, com- 
Moss, Manchester, bricklayers— Dart and White, 
White Post Lane, brick-makers—Cramp and Co. Warwick, timber-merchants—W. 
and G. Howard, York Street, Blackfriars Road, scaleboard-cutters—Sykes and Co. 
Huddersfield, cloth-manufacturers— Orr and Co. Greenock, rope-makers; as far as 
regards M. Orr—Weir jun. and Co. Glasgow, sewed-muslin-manufacturers ; as far 
as regards P. Weir Brown and Salmond, Arbroath, drapers—Ainsworth and Hill, 
Bury, engravers to calico-printers. ; 

Bankecrts.—Grorce Sixto Bay_ey, Crown Court, Philpot Lane, commission- 
agent, to surrender Sept. 5, Oct. 8: solicitor, Keed, Ironmonger Lane ; official as- 
signee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street Josern Mrituer, Piccadilly, fishmonger, 
Sept. 5, Oct. 12; solicitor, Reed, Ironmonger Lane ; official assignee, Whitmore, 
Sasinghall Street—Joun Wise, Bournemouth, Hampshire, coal-merchant, Sept. 4, 
Oct. solicitor, Chapple, Great Carter Lane ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basing- 
hall Street -- Epwarp Fireur Exuts, Royal Exchange Buildings, stock-broker, Sept. 
12, Oct. 12: solicitor, Murray, London Street, Fenchurch Street ; official assignee, 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Tuomas “pwarp SHa.es, Brighton, linen-draper, 
Sept. 11, Oct, 2: solicitor, Ashurst and Co Old Jewry; official assignee, Lee, Alder- 
manbury — SAMUEL JENNINGS junior, Goswell! Street, carver and gilder, Sept. 11, Oct. 
16 : solicitor, Leigh, George Street, Mausionhouse ; official assignee, Lee, Alder- 
manbury — Ropert Watt, Piccadilly, saddler, Sept. 11, Oct. 16: solicitor, Robinson, 
Half-moon Street, Piccadilly ; official assi e, Edwards, Sambrook Court—E.uts 
Cettan, Newport, Monmouthshire, cabinet-maker, Sept. 10, Oct. 8: solicitor, Nash, 
Bristel; official assignee, Miller, Bristol— Epwarp Ronenrrs, Stretford, Lancashire, 
victualler, Sept. 7, 28: solicitor, Atherton, Manchester ; official assignee, Fraser, 
Manchester. 

Divipexps.—Sept. 21, Emmott, Leicester Square, tailor—Sept. 20, Clarkson, 
Bread Street, manufacturers’ agent — Sept. 26, Young and Co. Bread Street, commis- 
sion-agents—Sept. 21, Hawkins, Ponsonby Street, Westminster, builder—Sept. 25, 
Flatt, Saxmundham, draper—Sept. 27, Hudson, Church Street, Hackney, grocer 
sept. 20, Winzar, Salisbury, apothecary —Oct. 6, Parsson, Gravel Lane, Southwark, 
millwright— Sept. 18, Oppenheim, Ramsgate, ship-chandler—Sept. 25, Sykes, Litth 
tower Hill, clothier—Sept. 18, Railton and Co. Manchester, manufacturers of mousse- 
lin-de-laine 
RTIFICATES.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Sept. 22, Brettell, Little Marlborough Street, printer— Oct. 5, Poland and 
Meredith, Bread Street, furriers—Sept. 20, Smith, Philpot Lane, tea-dealer—Sept. 
21, Serjeant, Portsmouth, wine-merchant—Sept. 20, Viner, Barge Yard, Bucklers- 
bury, ironmonger—Sept. 19, Burford sen. and Burford jun. 8t. Neot’s, builders—Sept. 
18, Hodgson, Great Marylebone Street, stationer—Sept. 17, Grant, Brighton, news- 
vendor— Sept. 18, Davis, Deptford, grocer—Sept. 18, Whitaker, Romford, plumber— 
Sept. 17, Every, Devonport, cabinet-maker—Sept. 19, Claus, Liverpool, merchant 
Sept. 18, Judkins, Manchester, sewing-machine-manufacturer—Oct. 4, Lea, Bir- 
mingham, builder— Oct. 1, Kilner, Walsall, licensed victualler. 

Scorcn SkavestRations.—Skinner, Glasgow, builder, Sept. 6 
manufacturer, Sept. 7—Smith, Leith, shipping-agent, Sept. 6. 





house, Gloucestershir 
Manchester, flour-merchants 
mission-agents— Barlow and 























Morton, Kilmarnock, 


Friday, Aug. 31. 

Partyersuirs DissoLvep—Twentyman and Son, Lombard Street Chambers— 
fwentyman and Co. Lombard Street Chambers—Levick and Co. Nottingham, lace- 
manufacturers— Bear and Shorroc k, Hapton, Lancashire—Greenwood and Co. 
tradford, Yorkshire, delvers; as far as regards D. Greenwood—Brook and Sunder- 
land, Shawforth, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturers—E. J. and G. K. Cook, Strat- 
ford Mary, Suffolk, auctioneers—Seville and Woolstenhulme, Belfield, Lanca- 
shire, iron-founders — Dodgson and Co. Leicester, chemists —Lake, Brothers, Man- 
chester, hosiers—Sutton and Co. Newark-upon-Trent, mercers—Thrustans and 
Corbett, Walsall, timber-merchants -Redmayne and Co. New Bond Street, silk- 
mercers; as far as regards J. M. Redmayne—E. and T. Hicks, Southwick, Sussex, 
millers— Dale and Giles, Liverpool, cement-manufacturers—Goodwin and Co. Sea- 
combe, Cheshire, merchants; as far as regards T. O. Goodwin—Taylor and Mason, 
Bermondsey Street, curriers— Sheppard and Gould, Weston-super-Mare, grocers— 
Whitcomb and Gibbs, Canal Road, Kingsland Road, beer-retailers—Job and Co. 
Manchester, hosiers— Philps and Co. High Street, Poplar, drapers—Armistead and 
Co Walk Mill, Artleyford, cotton-spinners ; as far as regards H. Armistead. 

Baxkrurts.—BrNJaMIN BuRLINGTON WALE and Grorer Cuartes Dawe, Chan- 
ery Lane, builders, to surrender Sept. 13, Oct. 13: solicitor, Chidley, Gresham 
Street ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—James Buraui Govan, 
wed Terrace, Islington, timber-merchant, Sept. 8, Oct. 19: solicitor, Brown, Fins- 
ury; Official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Isnart Cowan and Marx 
Branam, Aldgate High Street, waterproof-clothinz-manufacturers, Sept. 11, Oct. 12: 
ulisiter, Sydney, Jewry Street, Aldyate; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury— 
an Taytor, Gloucester, hardware-dealer, Sept. 11, Oct, 9: solicitors, Hulls, 
*locester; official assignee, Miller, Bristol—-Anprew Dempster, Liverpool, stone- 
To Sept. 13, Oct. 9: solicitors, Evans and Son, Liverpool; official assignee, 
' eins Liverpool ~—Joun STRONG jun. Birkenhead, steam-boat-owner, Sept. 12, Oct. 
arena vl Gibson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Lloyd, Liverpool; official assignee, 
Ay, Gee 15: = ~ WILLIAM MORTIME R, Morley, Leeds, cloth-manufacturer, Sept. 

= sa ; ~ 08, Scholes and Son, Dew sbury; Blackburn, Leeds; official as- 
. is a - s Tuomas Banks, Bradford, Yorkshire, washing-machine-mal er, 
Leedo—Witsr 5 Satan, Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, 
Tweed Ate eg HARLES Hout AND, Lincoln, grocer, Sept. 12, Oct. 10: solicitor, 
Ht mosh — ee assignee, Carrick, H ull—T HOMAS ApamMson and Henry 
Southampe >a € rland, curricrs, Sept. 13, Oct, 24: solicitors, Harle and Co. 

eenekinen = ings; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Street ebinan ct. 4+, Cunningham, Strand, bookseller - Sept. 24, M*Carthy, Beech 
Ha = _— » metal-dealer - Sept. 24, Brown, Marden, Kent, potter - Sept. 21, 

G n, Thame, Oxford, clerk. 
ie . -s granted, unle $3 cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
Islington siete ry St. Ive’s, draper- Oct. 4, Anderson, Upper Street, 

Scores "eat Picea ’ oe. ee am, yg on ad-manufacturer, 
Craaock, innkeeper. — 3 ung, inverness, farmer, Sept. 12—Bayan, New 
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BRITISH 


3 per Cent Consols.. 
Ditto for Account 

3 per Cents Reduced 
New 3 per Cents . 
Long Annuities 
Annuities [ss5 

Bank Stock, 8 per Cen 
India Stock, 104 
Exchequer bi 
Exchequer Bond 
India Konds 






1 
3} per Ce 





Austrian 
Belgian 
Ditto 
Brazilian 
Buenos Ayres 
Chilian 
Danish 

Ditto 


Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilder 


Ditto 
French 


Raitwars— 

Bristol and Excter 
Cale ian ° . 
Edinburgh and Glasg 
Eastern Counties . 

Great Northern.... 

Great South. and Wes 
Great Western ... . 
Hull and Selby . 
Lancashire and Yorks 








t 


ver Cent 


nt 


Last Official Qu 





Ww 


Lancaster and Carlisle ... 
London, Brighton, & South Coas 


London and Black wal 
London and N 


per diem 


rth- Western 


London and South-Western, 


Midland 


Midland Great Western 


Ireland 


Ireland 





PRICES CURRENT. 








913 














FUNDS Closing Prices. 
Saturd .|Monday.| Tuesday |Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
ohh 93 ola 91} oh | Ob 
91} 91} a 91 9 
2 924 91} 
of | 923 924 
—— 4 om 
— leg leg 
216 —_— 2154 
253 — = = 
— 17 pm 13 17 
~ j0 pm — —— 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
yotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
- French 44p.Ct aot 
4} Mexican it — 2if 
- Peruvian -ij— 82 
1024 Portuguese + 50 
57) Russian 5 - hole 
— Sardinian 5 — 86, 
106 Spanish . 34} 
—_ Ditto New Deferred t= 19 
61} Ditto | Passive — eee 4t 
8 Turkish s&— 938 
67f. 12he Venezuela ij — 31 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
tANKS— 
91 Australasian ....+.cceseeeeeeene “ 
634 British North American 69 
534 City eeecerereseees 58 
il Colonial.. estes — 
89) Commercial of London — 
lod London, TITTTIT TTT TT itt 54 
sl exd London Chartd. Buk. of Australia 20} 
107 ex d London Joint Stock cocce Si; 
S34 London and Westminster ... 45 
75 National of Ireland 
os} Nutional Provincial. . 
tj Oriental ce reeeeees 
95h Provincial of Ireland . 
| B54 Union of Australia .... 
69h exd Union of Londom . ... 6. eeeeeees 
bl } Mines— 
2 Agua Pria..sccsccccsccescesecs —_ 


North British 


North-Eastern—Berwick 


North- Eastern— York 


Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampt n 


Scottish Central.... 
South Eastern and De 
East India Guarante 


ver 
mod. 


Great Western of Canada 


Docks— 
East and West India... 
London .. ee 
St. Katherine 
Victoria 





Op exd 
24 








ANK OF 


Brazilian Imperi 


i 
ul 





Ditto (St. John del Rey 24 
| Cobre Copper.. eeees os 
MISCELLANEOUS— 
Australian Agricultural .. 30 
Canada 2. -cersccsecscees 136 
Crystal Palace... s) 
General Steam ° coee —_ 
Peel River Land and Mineral ., 2 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 69} 
Royal Mail Steam. ball 
South Australian... . 36] 


ENGLAND 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria,cap. 32, for the week ending om 
Saturday, the 25th day of Aug. 1855. 


7 


tesissued . 


Proprictors’ Capital 
Rest 
Public 


Other 


Deposits* 
Deposits 


Seven Day and other Bills 


ISSUE 


£28 ,916,770 





£1 


PARTMENT. 
Government Debt. . 
Other Securities 


Silver Bullivn 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


4,553 


000 
3,327 349 








Other Securities 
Notes 





Gold Coin and Bullion 


Government Securities 
ding Dead Weight Annui 


Gold and Silver Coin 


£11,015,100 
2,984 900 
14,916,77 





inclu 


ty 


£13,025,164 
14,995,232 





cy & 
629,217 


£37 524,168 


* Includiag Exchequer, Savings: Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 

















BULLION Per oz | METALS Per ton 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..£3 17 9 Copper, Brit. Cakes. £126 0 0 008 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pcs 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars. 7wW0.. 608 
New Dollars . ane oe O 5S Of Lead, British Pig.... 22 10 0... 23 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard... ~O 5 ig Steel, Swedish Keg... 18 0 0... 189 0 @ 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 31. 
° ° ‘ &. ® @ 
Wheat, R. 0. Oto 0} Rye 46to48 | Maple 37 to 39 | Oats, Feed.. 24 to 2 
ine 0— 0} Barley 30 32 White ... 43—46 Fine — 2 
White Old. O— 0 Malting Hlue ..... 49-— 59 Poland s 
Fine O— 0 | Malt, Ord Beans, Ticks 0— 0 Fine 
New 2— 80 Fine Harrow .. 6— 0 Potato 
Fine 85—86 Peas, Hog... 36—38 Indian Corn 47 — 50 Fine .. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEERKLY AVERAGE 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the Week ending Aug. 25 
Wheat.... 76s. 6d. | Kye........ 44s. 8d.) Wheat . 738. 7d. | Rye 435. 64. 
tarley.... 34 7 «| Beans 46 «67 Harley ...+-. 3s CUS Be “4 
Oats. - 268 8 | Peas 42 5 Oats «0. see 27. «6 Peas ..... “oe 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 


Town-made 
Seconds 


Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 
53 


Norfolk and Stockton 
American 
Canadian. 

Bread, 744 


per sack €65s.to 7 
60 


per barrel 


to 104d. the 4ib. loaf. 


73s, 
— 65 
>— @ 


33 = & 


sutter—RBest Fresh, 13s. 0d. per dos 
Carlow, 01, 0s, to 04. Us. per owt 


Bacon, Irish, 
Cheese, Cheshire 
Derby, Plain 

Hams, York 





see por owt. 74s. to Tée 
eo—o 


o=-— 6 
o-~- 8 


Eges, French, per 120, 08. 0d. to Os. Od, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT 











Newoate anp Leapenmatt.* CATTLE MARKET.* Heap or Carrin at ene 
s. a s. a s. d s. a, 4¢ sa CaTTLe-MAREET. 
beef... 3 é6to4 Oto4 6 4 0to40t 5 2 Monday Friday. 
Mutton 4—d4 4 is 44—4l-—5 64 Beasts. 4,349 . 948 
Veal 3 4—40—4 8 40—410—5 4 | Sheep .24,370 11,250 
Pork 368 44 5 0 44-4 86—410 Calves... 166 io 
Lamb 48—5 0—5 4 ° 5 0—5 6—510 Pigs... 576 ivs 
* To sink the offal, pcr § Ib 
HOPS WOOL. 
Kent Pockets 189s. to 2208 Down Tegs.....+- per Ib. 14d. to 15{4, 
Choice ditto o— 0 Wethers oe 12 —M 
Sussex ditto 180 — 200 Leicester Fleeces .... 135 — © 
Farnham ditto o— 0 Cumbing 10 — 12) 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLANI SMITHFIELD Whuirrenarrt. 
Hay, Good..... 120s, to 130s ° . 18s. to 120s..... 945. to 1266. 
“" Inferior fo — 115 — 7 - v0 
ew ni) 26 — oO . 3% — 
Clover . oe 130 - 140 — 135 - 120 — 198 
Wheat Straw 2 — 34 — 28 25 — 6% 
OLLS, GREASE, COALS t GROCERIES 
Rape Oi) .....+.++. perewt. £217 0 Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. 2d, to 2e. 64, 
Refined ° - 83 ®0 Congou, fine eve o 3 © 7 4 
Linseed Oi 236 Pekoe, flowery .. eve 1 6 —3 6 
Linseed Oi! Cake per 1000 16 0 © In Bond— Duty Is. 6d. per ib 
Petersburg Y. ¢ is, Gd. to 550, 9d C fice, fine (in bond) cwt. 67s. Od. to 90s, Od, 
Town Tallow is. 6d. to Os, Od Good Ordinary Sus. Od. — 53s. Of, 
Coals, Hetton 2ls. 6d Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt. 245. #14 
Teves ese . 21s. 6a West India Molasses . 16s, 6d, to 176. OF, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








TAD 

OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. On 
Mownpay, Serremper 3d, and every night during the 
week, PROFESSOR ANDERSON, THE GREAT WIZARD 
OF THE NORTH, will have the honour of presenting his 
néw series of DELASSEMENS MAGIQUES, or the 
Wonders of the Ancient Magi and the most renow ned of Mo- 
dern Magicians. The Great Wizard will select the most 
récherché experiments of his various programmes—from that 
submitted by him to her Majesty, at Balmoral, to that which 
obtained the approval of the President of the United States ; 
together with special novel feats, invented expressly for the 
occasion, and embracing his extraordinary and amusing i}lus- 
trations of Spirit Rapping. The entertainment will consist of 
Twelve Acts, divided imo two parts, and arranged so that the 
interest shall dramatically accumulate to its final dénouement 
in the twelfth act. Act Ilst—‘ Le Livre des Recueils Choi- 
ses.” Act 2d—‘‘ Magical Locomotion.” Act 3d—“ L'Ecrin 
de Verre.” Act 4th—“ The Cabalistic Counters.” Act 5th— 
“The New Bottle of Bacchus.” Act 6th—‘ The Mysterious 


Parcel.” Act 7th—‘ The Homological Evaporation.” Act 
8th—* The Aqua-avial Paradox.” Act9th—* The Mesmeric 
Couch.” Act 10th—‘‘ Half an-hour with the Spirits.” Act 


Enchanted Chair of Comus.” Act 12th—“ The 
Mystery of the Charmed Chest.” Further particulars in Pro 
gramme of the day. Doors open each evening at half- 
past 7; commence at 8. Private Boxes, 11. 11s. 6d. and 1/. 1s. ; 
to be obtained atthe Box office, or at Messrs. Sams’, Mit 
chell, Ebers, Hookham, Bailey and Moon, Cramer and Beale, 
Leader and Cock, Chappell, &c. Stalls, 4s.; Dress Circle, 3s 

Upper Boxes, 2s. ; Pit, 1s., Gallery, 


lith—* The 





6d. The Box-office is 
open daily from 10 till 5, under the direction of Mr. Chatter 
ton. Grand F ‘ashions able Morning Performance on Sarurpay, 
Ser TEMBER Sth, 2 o'clock ; doors open at half-past 1 


Reoxar PAVILION GARDENS 


NORTH WOOLWICH. 


at2 





THERE AND BACK AND ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 





Open every Day and Night. 
GRAND GALAS, 
Every Monpay, Turspay, and Wepyespar. 
TIGHT-ROPE DANCING, 
by Mdlle. Josephine Elisler. 
ACROBATIC PERFORMANCE, 
by M. Delevante and Pupils 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT. 





Consisting of &e. 
DANCING ON THE MONSTRE PLATFORM. 
MAGNIFICENT BAND, 
conducted by Mr. G. Hayward, of the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane. 

Mdlle. Elisler’s Terrific Ascent. 

SPLENDID FIREWORKS 
Cs Observe, there are no extra charges at these Gardens 
the whole of the above amusements, including Railway there 
and back, ONE SHILLING, from the 
Bishopsgate, Mile End, Fenchurch Street, Stepney, Shadwell, 
Limehouse, Stratford Bridge, and Barking Road Stations. 
Late Train to town every night. On Sunday the Shilling in- 
cludes a Refreshment Ticket. H. Francis, Manager. 

7 7a 


{ORDON CUMMING’S WILD 

x SPORTS, 232, Piccadilly.—The Lion-Slayer will DE 
SCRIBE every night, at 8, what he saw and did in South 
Africa.—Admittance, Is., 2s., and 3s. The Collection on view 
—— the day, Is. 


HE LAST WEEK of MADLLE. ROSA 

BONHEUR’S great picture of the HORSE-FAIR and 

of the FRENCH EXHIBITION OF FINE ARTS which 

will positively close on Saroroay, Serremuer Sth.—121, Pal 
Mall 


HE OBJECTS MOST TO BE DE- 
SIRED IN EFFECTING A LIFE ASSURANCE.— 
These are, Perfect Security and the Largest Benefits in pro 
portion to the Contributions paid. They are 
tained in the SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR! 7 
SOCIETY, which is now of Twenty-four Years’ standing, and 
possesses Accumulated Funds, arising from the Contrivutions 
of Members only, to the amount of 910,845/. and has an An 
nual Revenue of 163,3941. The MUTUAL PRINCIPLE being 
adopted, the entire surpluses or “ Profits,” as ascertained 
Triennially, are allocated in addition to the sums assured, 
and they present a flattering prospect to the Members. For 
example: the sum now payable on a Policy for 1000! effected 
in 1831, is 15381. 6s. 9d. being a return of seventy-one per 
cent on the premiums paid on middle-aged lives, and Policies 
effected in later years are similarly increased. 

The NEXT SION of PROFITS will 
take place on Ist MARCH 1856, and Policies effected pre- 
viously will receive One Year's additional B nus over those 
opened after that date. ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 

WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


” 





























EDINBURGH. 
STREET 


~COM- 


Heap Orrice—26, ANDREW SQUAR 
Orrice 1n Lonpon—126, BISHOPSG! 
Acent—WILLIAM COOK. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
PANY. 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Instituted 1820 


William R. Robinson, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 





> 











The Scale of Premiums adopted by this Office will be found 
of a very moderate character, but at the same time quite ade- 
quate to the risk incurred. 

Four-fifths or 80 per cent of the Profits are assigned to 
Policies every Fifth Year, and may be applied to increase the 
sum insure?,to an immediate payment in cash, or to the re- 
duction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and up- 
wards, for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon 
the Policy, to be paid off at convenience ; or the Directors 
will lend sums of 50/. and upwards, on the security of Policies 
effected with this Company for the whole term of life, when 
they have acquired an adequate value. 

Secuniry.—Those who effect Insurances with this Com- 
pany are protected by its Subscribed Capital of 750,000/. of 
which 140,000/. is invested, from the risk incurred by mem- 
bers of Mutual Socicties, 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, ex- 
clusive of the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen 
by the following statement— 

At the close of the last Financial Year the 
Sums Assured, including Bonus added, 
amounted to.. . £2,500,000 











The Premium F und. to more than. 800,000 
And the Annual Income from the 
CHUTES, BO... cecccccveccecccsecccce 109,000 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, m ef- 


be 
MUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


Tot OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 


PILLS efficient remedies for Scorbutic Affections.— 
Mr. Forster Ker, druggist, of Manchester, states in a letter to 
Professor Holloway, that a gentleman with whom he is 
acquainted suffered dreadfully from an cruption on the face ; 
his chin had become so much inflamed and swollen that to 
shave was impossible; but by the application of Holloway's 
Ointment, and taking Holloway’ 's Pills at the same time, 
a perfect cure has been effected, and it is gratifying to state 
that every vestige of the scorbutic eruption has entirely 
disappeared. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the 
world, at Professor Huttoway's Establishments, 244, Strand, 
London, and 60, Maiden Lane, New York, by A. Stampa, Con- 
stantinople, A. Guidicy, Smyrna, and H. Hoods, Malta. 


fected at reduced rates. 








BA NK O SIT.|. 


NK 0 F D DE. POS 
No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established a. p. 1844. 

Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
interest may be obtained with perfect secur aa 

The Interest is payable in Janvary and Jury. 

PETER MORRISON, Saemeging Director 

Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on 

application. 
R OYAL BRITISH BANK, 

LT (Incorporated by Charter, 

For transacting every description of Banking Business on the 
SCOTTISH SYSTEM. 














Drawing Accounts are opened for any parties properly in- 
troduced, and Interest allowed on the daily balances, if these 
do not fall under 100/. Deposits of any amount are receivable, 
at rates of interest varying from 2 to 4 per cent per annum, 
according to the time for which the deposits are made. Pro- 
missory Notes or Bills, at any date, and with or without in- 
terest as may be agreed on, and Circular Bills or Letters of | 
Credit and Drafts or Orders, are granted, payable to bearer by 
the Correspondents of the Bank in every town of any note 
at home or abroad; and Bills of Exchange or Drafts on the 
Bank in sets, for use in the Colonies, in India, China, and 
America, may be obtained by customers and others, on appli- 
cation at the Chief Office Advances for fixed periods on 
Securities readily convertible, and Cash Credits, on the Scot- 
tish system, are granted to respectable parties if customers 








ofthe Bank, Discounts of approved Bills of Exchange are 
made for any parties having accoants with the Bank; for | 
whom also Remittances are made and Bills collected, in any 


place where there is a banker; and Dividends, &c. received | 
without charge. 

Forms of Application for opening accounts, &c 
plied, and any further information may be obtained at the Bank, 
or at any c* the Branches, viz.: Strand Branch, 429, Strand; 
Lambeth Branch, 77, Bridge Road; Islington Branc h, 97, Gos- 
well Road ; Pimlico branch, 1, Shaftesbury Terrace, Victoria 
Street; Borough Branch, 60, Stones’ End, Southwark ; Pic- 
cadilly Branch, 32, Regent Circus 

By order of the Court of Directors, 
HUGH INN#tS CAMERON, Gencral Manager 

Chief Office, 16, Tokenhouse Yard, Lothbury, 


London, 4th Aug ust 1855. 
912 MILNER'S HOLDFAS T AND 
Vapourizing, 


FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, (non-conducting and 
with all the improveme nts, under their Quadru- 

ple Patents of 

powder-Proof Solid Lock and Door, 


will be sup 












1840-'51-'54 and 1855, including their Gun- 
without which no Safe 


is secure.) The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards 
extant. 

MILNER’S PHCENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER- 
POOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. Show- 
rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depdt, 47, 


Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post 


DINNEFORD'S 


+ ‘ae A 
FLUID MAGNESIA 
years sanctioned by the most 
an excellent re- 
Gout, and Indi- 


P URE 

been for many 
eminent of the Medical 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 


has 


Profession, as 


is 


Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious, Prepared by Dinnerorp and Co, Dispensing 
Chemists, (and Ge neri al Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and HBelts,) 172, New Lond Street, London 





iC E, GERM. ANY, or in 
ENGLAND, the best Manufacturing Talent is obtained 
and employed in the construction of the following: 
THE EMPEROR'S REDINGOTE, the new garment of the 
Season | 
NICOLL’'S PALETOT, One and Two Guineas each 
THE ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, One Guinea, Waterproof, 
yet Evaporable 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS AND HALF 
WAISTCOATS 
ESTIMATES for MILITARY and other OUTFITS sent gratis 
ACCREDITED AGENTS in all parts of the globe, who 
have the above and other first-class garments prepared in 
regulated sizes, so that they m » invariably fit well. 
WEST END ADDRESS, H. and D. NICOLL, 
118, 12¢ R ‘gent Street, and in Bol City, 22, « ornhiill 


, 
({ROGGON'S PATENT ASPHALTE 
ROOFING FELT has been extensively used, and pro 
and particularly applicable for Warm 
Climates. It is anon-conductor. Itis portable, being packed 
in rolls, and not liable to damage in carriage It effects a 
saving of half the timber usually required. It can be easily 
applied by any unpractised person. From its lightness, 
weighing only about 42lbs. to the square of 100 feet, the cost of 
carriage is small. Under Slates, &c. in Church and other 
Roofs, it has been extensively used to Regulate the Tempera- 
ture. Inodorous Felt, for damp walls; and for damp floors 
under carpets and floor cloths; also for lining iron houses and 
reofs. Price One Penny per Square Foot. PATENT FELTED 
SHEATHING, for covering ships’ bottoms, &c. DRY HAIR 
FELT, for deadening sound, and covering steam -boilers, pipes, 
&c. preventing the radiation of heat, thereby saving 25 per 
cent of fuel. Samples, Testimonials, and full Instructions, on 
application to Croocon and Co, 2, Dow Hill, London. 


. r . > > 
T° LADIES.—ROWLAND’S KALY- 

DOR, an Eastern Botanical Discovery of unfailing effica 
cy in rendering the skin soft, clear, and fair; bestowing a 
healthy roseate hue on the complexion. Itexerts the most sooth- 
ing, gentle, cooling, and purifying action on the skin; and, by 
its agency on the pores and minute secretory vessels, dispels 
all impurities from the surface, allays every tendency to in- 
flammation, and thus dissipates all Redness, Tan, Pimples, 
Blotches, Spots, Freckles, Sunburn, Discolourations, and other 
Cutaneous Visitations. Price 4s. 6d. and &s. 6d. per Bottle 
Cavution—The words “ ROWLAND'S KALYDOR” are on 
the Wrapper, and “ A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London,” in red ink at foot. Sold by them, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers 


\ is allowed by 


be the most effective 
EERNIA. The use o 
effects, ishere avoided , 


prrow | FRAN 


GUINEA 


114, 116 








nounced efficient, 





gate 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
invention in the curative treatment of 
1 steel spring, so often hurtful in Its 
s soft bandage being worn round the 





body, while the requisite esisting power is supplied by the | 
MOC-MAIN-PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may | 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 


which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, 
two inches below the hips, 


on 
be 
Piccadilly. 


and the Truss 
the circumference of the body, 
ng sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
a nls al r , ‘ ra’ DY Qo 

Ik LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VELNS, und all cases of WEAK- 
NES»s and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, fiom 7s. 64. to 16s. each ; 


postage 6d 
MANUFACTORY, 





228 LONDON 


PICCADILLY, 


HE 


[September l, 1855, 


Ne ow sendy, price Is. each 


| LACK’S GUIDES to DERBY SHI 
DEVON and CORNWALL, and H: ; 
and ISLE OF WIGH —S SAME 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Back. 
and Son, Strand. 


es TOURISTS.—BLACK’S 
BOOKS AND TRAVELLING MAPS—jay 
Editions—will be found to contain all the most suet 
and useful information for travelling in this count * 

London; Surru and Son, 133, Strand ; ; and sold , 
Booksellers. yall 


London: Sxrry 





GUIDE. 


Now ready, 
JACOB HOLY OAKE AND 
J MODERN ATHEISM. A Biographical ang 
Critical Essay. By Sormi1a Dowson Couter, . 
Contents—1. George Jacob Holyoake—2 The Ar. 
gument of Materialism—3. The Doctrine of Atheism— 
. Secularism ; its Metaphysics and Ethics—5, Tt 
Relation of Theology to Life—6. Appendix. “s 
Lon don : Trt BNER and Co. 12, Paternoster Row. 


‘1 EORGE 


“MONT “BLANC AND CH AMOL NI, 
ust published, price 5s. with Maps, 
\ wr Tot R OF MONT BLANG AND 
OF MONTE ROSA. By James D. 
Author of ‘* Norway and its Glaciers,” 
edition, and the Map of the Mer de 
and valuable.”—ALBeErt Syrrg, 
Apam and Cartes Biack ; London: 
Lonoman and Co, 


This day, No. X. price Ls, 

MARTINS OF CRO’ 
By Cnarirs Lever. 

With Illustrations by Phiz. 





ORDES 
D.C.L. Foun 

** An admirable 
Glace most correct 

Edinburgh : 


} bee 














MARTIN, 


Post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

WAR IN THE EAST, from the 
Year 1853 till July 1855: an Historico-Critical ] 
Sketch of the Campaigns on the Danube, in Asia, onl 
inthe Crimea, With a Glance at the probable Contin. 
gencies of the next Campaign. By General Grong 
Kapka, Author of ‘* Memoirs of the War of Inde > pend- 
ence in Hungary,” &c. &c. Translated from the Or- 
ginal Manuscript by L ieut -Colonel Mepnyanszxy, 


SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION, 


Fcap. 8vo. price 2s. 
IZZI1E LEI@4GH; 
” *€ Ruth,” &e, 








IN THE 


and other Tales 
“By the Author of “ Mary Barton, 
In a few days.) 
Now first collected. 


rst 8vo. price 9s. 
LONDONE k’S WALK TO THE 
i LAND’S END; and a Trip to the Scilly Isles. 
By Wattrer Wuire. : 
Forming the New Volume of Chapman and Hall's 
Series of Original Wor 
CuarMan and Hatt, 193, 


D"® DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN 
COD-LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with complete confidence by the Faculty for its 

purity, and superior, immediate, and regular efficacy 

It is entirely free from Nauseous flavour, and being inva 
riably and carefully submitted to chemical analysis—ay 
ONLY SUPPLIED IN SEALED BOTTLES TO PRECLUDE SUBSEQUENT 
ADMIXTURE OR ADULTERATION—this Oil possesses a guarante 
of genuineness and purity offered by no other Oil in the 
market. 

Tesrivonrat from ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D. F.LS 
M.K.C.P. Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commission of the 
Lancet, Author of Food and its Adulterations,” &c. &c, &€ 
“I have more than once, at different times, subjected your 

Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis,—an pb THIS UNKNOWN T 

youRsELF,—and I have always found it to be free from all im- 

purity, and rich in the constituents of bile So great is my 

contidence in the article, that I usually prescribe it in prefer 
ence to any other, in order to make sure of obtaining the re 
medy in its purest and best condition.” 

Sold onty in bottles, capsuled and labelled, with Dr. De 
Jonon's Signature, Without WICH NONE ARE GENUINE, DY 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, Dr 
De Jonen’s sole Consignees ; and by most respectable Che 
mists in town and country. 


London : Piccadilly. 








Half-pints, (10 ounces,) 2s . 6d. ; Pints, (20 ounces,) 4s. 9¢. 
penne lh a PRIA N MEASURE 
TO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 


4 MEDICINFE.—For Indigestion, (Dyspepsia,) Constipa 
tion, Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Cough, Asthma 
Bronchitis, Consumption, and Debility 

DU BARRY'S DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD saves fifty times its cost in Medicine, and Cures the 
above complaints and their consequer . 
lency, distension, acidity, heartburn, palpitation of the heart 
nervous headaches, deafness, noises in the head and ears 
pains at the pit of the stomach and between the shoulders 
diarrhoea, dysentery, impurities and poverty of the blood 
scrofula, asthma, dropsy, rheumatism, gout, nausea and sick- 
ness during pregnancy, after eating, or at low spirits 
spasms, cramps, epileptic fits, spleen, general debility, 12- 
quietude, sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, paralysis 











sea, 





tremors, dislike to society, unfitness for study, loss of m¢ 
mory , delusions, vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, me 


lanc holy, groundless fear, indec ision 
Barry pv Barry and Co. 77, Regent Street, London 

A few out of 50,000 cures are he re given 

Cure No. 71, of dyspe pein. ym the RIGHT HON. THE 
LORD STEWART DE DECIES. “1 have derived considers 
ble benefit from Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food, and 
consider it due to yourselves and the public to authorize the 
publication of these lines. 








“STEWART DE DECIES 
From the DOWAGER COUNTESS OF CASTLESTUART 
Cure 52,612 





‘Ross revor, County yin Ireland, 9th December La 
‘THE DOWAGE )UNTESS OF STUAE 
in the anon rest of suffering humanity, to state 





feels ind wed, 
that Du Barry's excellent Revalenta Arabica Food has cur 
her, after all medicines had fuiled, of indigestion, bile, 
nervousness and irritability, of many years’ standing. 
Food deserves the confidence of all sufferers, and may be c - 
sidered a real blessing. Inquirie s will be cheerfully rte 

Cure No. 49,832. -“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony oo 
dyspepsia, nervousness, thma, cough, constipation, ~ od 
lency, spasms, sickness at the stoma h, and vomiting, ™ 
been re move d by Du Barry's excellent food 











* Maria Jolly, Wortham, Ling, near Diss, ertele 

In canisters, Ilb., od.; 2iv., 4s. 6d.; Sid, Ls ‘. a 
22s ; super-retined, 1lb., 6s.; 21b., Lls.; 51d ; 0 ee 

post-oMice 


The 10lb. and 12Ib. carriage free on receipt "of a 
order 
Barry, Du Barry, and Co.,77, Reg pene - 
Mason, an¢ éo urveyors to her Majes 
omy - xo wm Street, 330 and 451, errand ; 4, 
Cheapside ; 68, Cornhit!; 49, Bishopsgate street; = Charing 
Cross; 54, Upper Baker Street ; 63 and 150, Oxford Street 


eet, London ; Fort 
Pic cadilly ; 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


This day is published, in crown Svo. Vol. I. of the DARIS.—STANFORD’'S N EW GUIDE 
. S AMBROSIAN to PARIS and the PARIS EXHIBITION, 
NOCTE . with 2 Maps and a View of the Exhibition and Champs 
ume of a complete Edition of Elysées, is just published, price 2s. 6d.; per post, 
E WORKS 2s. 10d. 
oF London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 
PROFESSOR WILSON, | Edinburgh A. and C. Brack. Paris: Lonever, 8, 
Edited by his Son-in-law, | Rue de la Paix; and all Booksellers. 
Professor FreniEn. ~ FEMALE COLLEGES. 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo 


ECTURES to LADIES on PRACTI- 

4 CAL SUBJECTS, delivered during the Month of 

July 1855. By Frederick » Maurice Professor 

Trench, Archdeacon Allen, J. 8S. Brewer, Charles 

Kingsley, Dr. Sieveright, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Johnson, 
and F. J. Stephen, Esq. Barrister-at-law. 

Cambridge: Macmuintan and Co. London: Brett and 
Davy, 186, Fleet Street. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST OF NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
NATHERINE; the Egyptian Slave in 
1852. A Tale of Eastern Life. By the Rev. W. J 
Bramont, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 


September 1, 1855.) 


ing the First Vol 
Being TH 


To be published in Quarterly Volumes, price 6s. each. 


Wruia" BLAcKWooD and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


Complete in 2 vols. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 


CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 
With Numerous Engravings on Wood, price lls. 6d, 


« Mr. Johnston's book is a book for the people; 
2 rdly a fact or a principle that it would not 
be for the benefit of the richest as well as the poorest 
to know.” —Athenwum. 
Wituram Biack woop an 


SIR A. ALISON’S NEW HISTORY. 


there is ha 
1 Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


Just published, price lds. late Principal of the English College in Jerusalem, 
> FOURTH VOLUME Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s, 6d. 
THE FOUR *I have incorporated with the narrative sundry 
Or speculations upon questions which a residence in the 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE East was continually bringing before my notice. ... . 
° The agitation of these subjects at the present crisis is 


not unimportant.” —<Author's Preface. 
II. 
By Sir Ancuimatp ALtson, Bart. D.C.L. A SECOND EDITION of GLAUCUS; 
Uniform with the Library Edition of the Author's or Wonders of the Shore. By Cuantes Kinostey, 
“ History of Europe, from 1789 to the Battle of Water- Rector of Eversley. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d 
” “Asuseful and exciting a seaside companion as we 
have ever seen.”— Guardian. 


11. 
A SECOND EDITION OF WEST- 
WARD HO! or the Voyages and Adventures of Si 
f Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Burrough, in the County of 


From the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of 
I - 


uis Napoleon 


00. 
Wittiam Biack woop and Sons, I linburgh & London. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO 
THE QUEEN. 


Complete in 2 large vols. royal 8vo. 


Devon, in the R ign of Queen Elizabeth of Glorious 
THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. Memory. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 1/. lls, 6d. 
** Mr. Kingsley has selected a good subject, and h 
By Cuartes M‘Ixtosu. written a wend nove Ito an « “ ‘ te nt purpose .”— Times 


The Volumes are sold separately, viz 
Vol. 1. On the Formation of Gardens and Construc- 
tion of Garden Edifices, Xc. 776 pages, and 1073 En- 


A GENERAL SURVEY of the HIS- 


mates 21. 10s TORY of the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT 
parege. = , — DURING the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES By 
bo ag yma O68 pages, end 370 Ea- Brooke Fo Westeurr, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity 
gravings » S00 Uae College, Assistant-Master of Harrow School, Crown 


Wituiam Biack woop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d 
*,.* This is Part of a Series of 


now in Progress. 


v 

POEMS, CHIEFLY POLITICAL. 
By the late Henry Lusuinoron, Chief Secretary to the 
Governor of Malta; and Fraxkurs Lusuinoron, Judge 
in the Supreme Court of the lonian Islands. Feap. 8vo. 


Theological Manuals 





In 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 3/. handsomely half-bound, 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. 


By Henry Strerueys, F.R.S.1. 
Illustrated with upwards of 600 Engravings by Land- 
seer, Branston, and others 
Eighth Thousand. 
Wituiam Biack woop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


cloth, 3s. 

“One of a class of books that must be 
among the rarest of our time... .a genuine out- 
pouring of the true spirit of manhood, full of high and 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
SCOTLAND ae - th thie s with w h t is right and meegh ome 


AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED eae 
WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION OL Cambridg 
GREAT BRITAIN 
By AGNes STRICKLAND 
Vols. I. to V. are published, in post 8vo. uniform 
with the “ Lives of the Queens of England” by the 
same Author, with Portraits and Historical Vignettes, 
price 10s 6d. each. 
Wituram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London | 


reckoned 
ion, of ge 


Macmintan and Co. London: Bert and 


Daupy, 186, Fleet Street 


MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
ANDBOOK TO THE ART OF 
TRAVEL. 6s. 
“—— OF 
3s. 6d. 


| ig ~lommteae OF MODERN LONDON. 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON'S 


HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


From the Commencement of the French Revolution in 
1789 to the Battle of Waterloo. 
LIBRARY EDITION, in 14 vols. demy 8vo. 


TRAVEL-TALK. 


with Portraits......... ii . £1010 0 ANDR = -OR 2VON y 
In 20 vols. crown 8vo, . E 600 [goa FOR DEVON AND 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, publishing in CORNWALL. 65 

Monthy Parts, at ls. each. ANDBOOK FOR WI LTS, DORSET. 
Wituiam Biack woop and Sons, Edinburgh & London AND SOMERSET oat eee 


ANDBOOK FOR NORTH GER- 
MANY AND THE RHINE, 9s. 
ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH 
MANY AND THE TYROL. 9s. 


ANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND 


The Ninth Edition, price 7s. 6d. bound, ] 
EPITOME 
OF ] GER- 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG | 
PERSONS. AND THE ALPS. 7s, 6d. 
* most admirable school-book Dublin Evening | | ANDBOOK FOR FRANCE 
THE PYRENEES. 9s. 
] igrone KK FOR 


LUSIA, &ce. 30s. 


AND 


_“ A masterly epitome of one of the noblest contribu- 
tions which has been made to the historic literature of 
the present day. Undoubte dly the very best and safest 
book on the subject for the use of schools and young 


SPAIN, ANDA- 


rsons.”-— Hull Packet. _ - yy > TTL . 
WILLIAM Baccuwees and Sons, Edinburgh & London. | -— 7 7 : Os PORTUGAL, LIS- 
ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY 


NEW SCHOOL ATLASES, | 


BY 
bgt Atex. Kerrn Jonnston, 
P.R.S.E. F_R.G.S8. F.G.S. Ge ographer to the Queen 
Author of the “* Physical Atlas. 


AND FLORENCE. 12s 
ANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY 
AND THE PAPAL STATES. 7s. 
saci. | ANDBOOK FOR ROME AND 
1 PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 18 Plates, with ENVIRONS. 7 
Descriptive Letterpress. ANDBOOK FOR 
2 GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEO- II AND NAPLES. Lis. 


ITS 


SOUTH ITALY 


GRAPHY. 22 Plates, with Index. [[ANLBOOK FOR TURKEY AND 
x. CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 20 Plates, with CONSTANTINOPLE. 10s 
ex, 


FOR GREECE AND 


ANDBOOK 
: 4. ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hixp, F.R.A.S. Il THE 1oNlax ISLANDS. los 
15 coloured Plates and Descriptions. 7 on . wvDT . a . 
~ above are uniform in size, beautifully printed in | ANDBOOK FOR EGYPT AND rHE 
olours by a New Process. Price 12s. 6d. each, half- EAST. 15s. 
NDBOOK FOR 


bound. | 
A 
,2 ELEMENTARY ATLAS OF GENERAL | | DEN, &e. 12s. 
CLaeon** RIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR JUNIOR . ns — 
Demy: ES, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. ANDBOOK FOR 
ve to. with Index, price 7s. 6d. | BALTIC, &e. 12s. 
‘LIAM BLacKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street 


NORWAY, SWE- 


RUSSIA, THE 


915 


., wees ~ LOCAL MANAGE- 
i MENT ACT, 1855. 
In a few days will be ready, in 1 vol. 12mo. 

A COMPLETE EDITION OF THIS ACT; with 
Practical Notes, and Forms, and an Index, By Tovi- 
min Suirn, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister-at-law. 
London: Henry Swrer; V.and R. Srevens and G. 8, 

Norrox; and W. Maxwett. 


THE LIMITED LIABILITY ACT, 1855. 
In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. 12mo. 


‘ LIMITED LIABILITY ACT, 

1$55, and the Act for the Registration, Incorpora- 
tion, and Regulation of Joint-Stock Companies, (7 and 
8 Vic. Cap. 110,) under which Companies with Li- 
mited Liability are to be Formed. With an Introduce 
tion, Notes, Forms, and Index. By Grorce Sweet, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. 
London: Henry Sweer; V. and R. Srevens and G. §. 

Norton; and W. MAxwe tt. 
THE NUISANCES REMOVAL ACT, 1855. 

TO SURVEYORS OF HIGHWAYS AND OTHERS, 

In a few days will be ready, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. 

PRACTICAL PROCEEDINGS for the 

REMOVAL of NUISANCES, and Execution of 

Drainage Works, in every Parish, Town, and Place in 
England and Wales, under the Nuisances Removal 
Act, 1555, and by other Course of Law. With numerous 
Forms and complete Instructions for the Conduct of 
Parish Committees. To which is added, THE DIS- 
EASES’ PREVENTION ACT, 1855 By Tov_mrex 
Samira, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq. Barrister-at-law. 

*,* Sent free by post on receipt of a Post-office Or- 
der (payable to either of the Publishers) for 5s. 
Henry Sweer; V. and R. Srevens and G 8, 

Norton ; and W. MAxwett 


TUISANCES REMOVAL ACT FOR 
4 1855. 

BOOKS OF FORMS NECESSARY FOR 
CARRYING THE SAME INTO OPERATION, 
Prepared, with Instructions for Use, 

By Tovtmin Suira, Esc 
1. PRESENTMENT BOOK, FOR ENTRY Ol 
COMPLAINTS 100 Sheets in each Book, price 

78. 6d. bound. 

INSPECTOR’'S REPORT-BOOK, 
each Book, price 7s. 6d. bound. 

. ORDER OF AUTHORIZATION TO INSPEC- 
rOoR, 100 Sheets in each Book, price 6s. bound, 
NOTICE OF APPLICATION FOR ORDER OL 
ADMISSION 100 Sheets in each Book, 6s. bound. 

. NOTICES OF NUISANCE, AND REMEDY, (250 
Sheets in each Book, price 12s. bound.) 

. NOTICES OF COMPULSORY PROCEEDINGS 
100 Sheets in each Book, price 6s. bound 
NOTICE TO OCCUPIERS FOULING DRAINS, 
200 Sheets in each Book, price 10s. 6d. bound 
LICENCE TO USE COMMON DRAINS ON PAY- 
MENT. (200 Sheets in each Book, price 10s, 6d 
bound 

A complete Set of the above, price 3/. 6s. 

These Forms may also be had, with the title of each 

Parish or District specially printed, at a smalLadvance 

*.* Sent free by post, on receipt of a Post-office Or- 
der (payable to either of the Publishers) for the above 
unount. 

London: H. Swerr; V. and R. Srevens and G, 8. 

Nonron ; and W. Maxwenr 
HUGHES'S READING LESSON-BOOKS, 
M‘ EDWARD HUGHES begs respect- 
i fully to direct public attention to his Series of 
READING LESSON-BOOKS, 
well Illustrated, and suited to the educational require- 
ments of the present day 
THE SECOND BOOK, 
price 3s. Gd. will be ready on the 15th inst. and contains 
Original Articles by 
Cnoriey, Henny, | sq 
Craik, Groner L. Esq. Professor of English Lite- 
rature, Queen's College, Belfast. 
Dopp, Georer, Esq. 
FRANKLAND, Dr. Professor of Chemistry in Owen’ 
College, Manchester. 
livenrs, Epwarp, Esq. F.R.A.S. Head Master of 
the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hos- 
pital. 
Jones, Owen, Esq. F.S.B.A. 
Lankester, Dr. F.R.S. Professor of Natural His- 
tory, New College, St. John's Wood. 
LatTuamM, Dr. Ronerr Gorpon, F.R.S. 
Mary, Rev. Ronert, M.A. F.R.A.S. First Assistant 
in the Royal Ob-ervatory, Greenwich. 
Mann, Dr. James, F.R.A.S 
Parrrsox, Roverr, Exq. President of the Natural 
History Society, Belfast 
Piayrain, Dr. Lyox, C.B, Secretary to the De- 
partment of Science and Art, Board of Trade. 
PURCELL, Epwarp, Esq. A.B. 
Reip, Hvuco, Esq. 
Rontnsox, J. ©. E-q. Curator of the Museum, 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall 
Smytu, Wanixnotox, E-q. F.R.S. Professor ot 
Mineralogy, Museum of Practical Geology, Jer- 
myn Street 
'yxvatt, Joux, Esq. F.R.S. Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, Royal Institution, Albemarle Street. 
Warsn, Jonux, Esq. LL.D. Professor of Political 
Economy, Trinity College, Dublin. 
Wurrr, James Seweu., Esq 
Wyatt, M. Dieny, Esq. R.A. 

These books are carefully graduated, so as to lead 
the pupil, step by step, from the observation of the 
simplest to the comprehension of the more complex 
phenomena of nature. They are now being practically 
tested in the school under the Editor's care : and 

A Revised Edition of THE FIRST BOOK is now 

ready, in 12mo. (pp. 420,) price 3s. 6d 
London: Loromay, Brown, Gurex, and Lonomans, 


London 


100 Sheets in 


x 


Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, price 1s.; 
or by pest, tor 13 stamps, 
' SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
Live and What to Live for: with ample Rules for 
Diet, Regimen, and Seli- Management; together with 
Instructions for securing Meulth, Longevity, and that 
sterling happiness only attainable through the judicious 
observance of a well-regulated course of life. By a 
Physician. 
London: Snerwoop and Co 23, Paternoster Row; 
Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornbill; and 
all Booksellers. 
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Just published, price Eightpence, 


HE WAR AND THE WAR MINIS- 
TRY. By Burton Ler. 
London: Horr and Co. 16, Great Marlborough Street. 








Just published, price Three Shillings, 
i eo R AND ISHMAEL, and other 
Poems. By J. M. L. Author of “Sandgate,” 
** Ellen Vane,” &c. 
London: Horr and Co. 16, Great Marlborough Street. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 


HE PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 

Ry Herpert Srencer, Author of “ Social Sta- 
tics.” 

London : LonemMan, Brown, Green, and LoNGMANs, 


THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 
Now ready, in 16mo. price Is. 


VISIT to the VAUDOIS of PIED- 
i MONT. By Epwarp Barnes. Forming Part 88 
of the ** Traveller’s Library.” 
London: Loneman, Brows, Green, and LoNGMANsS, 























“MRS, NORTON’S LETTER ON THE LAW OF 
MARRIAGE, 
Just published, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


LETTER to the QUEEN, by the 
ft HON. Mrs. NORTON, on LORD CHANCEL- 
LOR CRANWORTI'S MARRIAGE and DIVORCE 
BILL. 

London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Loneomans. 

~ ARAGO’S METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. 

Just published, in one volume, 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 
M ETEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. By 
i Francis Araco. With an Introduction by Baron 
Ilumpo.pr. Translated under the superintendence of 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. Sanrve, R.A. Treasurer and 
*.P.R.S. 





Contexts—Thunder and Lightning; Fires of St. 
Elmo; Geography of Storms; Electro-Magnetism ; 
Animal Electricity; Terrestrial Magnetism; Aurora 
Borealis. 

Londo» : Loyomay, Brown, Green, and LonoMAns. 
Just published, foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 
ten Is 7 RU FR? 

“* We discern gleams of a dawning faith more 
expansive and more humane than church or sect has 
yet conceived.” — Leader. 

London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King William Street, 

Strand. 
ANNOLATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH _ 
POETS. 
This day, 2s. 6d. cloth, the Sixth Volume of 
1 H. A U C E R. 
) Edited, with Notes, by Roperr Ber. 
On the First of October, 2s, 6d. the Second Volume of 
3 E R. 
london: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 


{ERTRUODE; or Family Pride. 

if By Mrs. Tro.iorr, Author of “* The Life and 
Adventures of a Clever Woman,” Xc. 

Hursr and Biackertr, Publishers, Successors to 

Henny Corsvrn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. bound, 


\ EMOLIRS OF LIEUT. BELLOT; 
5 with his Journal of a Voyage in the Polar Seas, 
in Search of Sir John Franklin. 

“* This is a book welcome to the hearts of Englishmen, 
for dear to the English is the memory of Joseph René 
Bellot. The noble young Frenchman who won so much 
love and confidence on every side, gains a fresh hold 
on the affection of this country by the posthumous 
publication of this memoir ane ot the frank unassuming 
journal it prefaces.” — Eraminer. 

Hursr and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 

Henry Cotsurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


VOR THE USE OF ETON, WINCHESTER, HAR- 
ROW, AND RUGBY SCHOOLS, AND KING'S 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Now ready, in post 8vo. 9s. 6a. 

A PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH- 

4 LATIN DICTIONARY, for the Use of Eton, 

Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby Schools, and King’s 

College, London. By C. D. Yonor, Author of ** The 

English-Greek Lexicon,” “ The New Latin Gradus,” 

for Eton, Winchester, Harrow, Rugby Schools. 
London: Ricuaxp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary 

to her Majesty. 
THE POET GRAY. 
Now ready, Second Edition, in 8vo. with upwards of 
60 pages of additional matter, 


15s. 
has PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 








OF THE POET GRAY. 

Now first published from the Original MSS, 
Edited by the Rev. J. Mirrorp, Author of ** The 
Life of Gray.” 

** Gray's letters were esteemed by Cowper the best 
én the language.” — Quarterly Review. 
London: Ricnarp Bent.ey, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 

TILE REV. J. E. BODE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. cloth, 
"THE ABSENCE of PRECISION in the 

FORMULARIES of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND SCKIPTURAL and SUITABLE to « STATE 
of PROBATION; being the Bampton Lectures for 
1855. By the Rev. J. E. Bove, M.A. Rector of West- 
well, and late Student et Christ Church, Oxford. 

London: Lonoman and Co. Oxford: I. H. and J. 
Parker. 








Post 8vo. price 12s, 

MANUAL of NA TURAL HISTORY 
t : ’ 
4 for the Use of Travellers ; being a Description 
of the Families of the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms: 
with Remarks on the Practical Study of Geology and 
Meteorology. To which are appended, Directions for 
Collecting and Preserving. By ARTHUR ADAms, 
M.B.C.S.; W. Batrovr Biarkte, M.D.; and Cuan.es 
Warnon, Curator of the Royal Naval Museum at 
Wastar. 

Joumn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


‘ 
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TO READING SOCIETIES AND 
BOOK CLUBS. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS 
SEASON, 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH'S LIFE. 
By his Daughter, Lady Hottanp. With a Selection 
from his Letters, Edited by Mrs. Austin. Third Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


The DEAD SEA a NEW ROUTE to 
INDIA. By Captain W. Attes, R.N. F.R.S. Maps 
and Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 








WHITELOCKE’S JOURNAL of the 
ENGLISH EMBASSY to the COURT of SWEDEN. 
Revised by Henry Rerve, Esq. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
2As. 

BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE 
to MEDINA and MECCA. Vols. I. and Il. Medina; 
Map and Illustrations. Vols. I. and IT. Svo. 28s. 


CONYBEARE'’S 


and SOCIAL. Re- 
Re- 


THE Rev. W. J. 
ESSAYS, ECCLESIASTICAL 
printed, with Additions, from the “* Edinburgh 


view.” 8vo. 12s. 
LAND, LABOUR, and GOLD; or 


Two Years in Victoria. By Witt1am Howirr. 2 
vols, 21s. 


Mr. DENNISTOUN’S MEMOIRS of 
SIR ROBERT STRANGE and ANDREW LUMIS- 
DEN. 2 vols. post 8vo. Illustrations, 21s. 


Mr. WELD’'S VACATION TOUR in 
the UNITED STATES and CANADA. Post 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
of JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM, 
2is. 

HUC’S WORK on the CHINESE EM- 


PIRE. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Map, 24s. 


Vols. I. and II, 


MOORE'S MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and 
CORRESPONDENCE, Edited by the Right Hon. 
Lord Joun Russett, M.P. Vols. I. to VI. 10s. 6d. 
each—Vols. VII. and VIII. nearly ready. 


FRANK MARRYAT'S WORK 
MOUNTAINS and MOLEHILLS; 
8vo. 21s. 


Mr. 
on CALIFORNIA 
or Recollections of a Burnt Journal. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY’S MEMOIRS. 
By Jons Houvanp and James Everrir. Vols. I. and 
Il. Portraits, 21s. Vols. II]. and IV. in the Press. 


LORD CARLISLE’S DIARY in 
TURKISH and GREEK WATERS. Fifth Edition. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6a. 


CLEVE HALL. 
“Amy Herbert,” 
vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


GREGOROVIUS’S 
lated by Russet, Martineau, M.A. 
cloth; or 3 Parts, ls. each. 


The Rev. BADEN POWELL’S ESSAYS 
On the Spirit of the INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY, 
the UNITY of WORLDs, and the PHILOSOPHY of 
CREATION. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


By the Author of 


“The Earl’s Daughter,” &c. 2 


CORSICA. Trans- 
l6mo. 3s. 6d. 


The CRIMEA, its Ancient and Modern 
History; the KHANS, the SULTANS, and the CZARS. 
By the Rev. T. Mitner, M.A. Post 8vo. Maps, 10s. 62, 


LIFE with the ZULUS of NATAL, 
South Africa. By G. H. Mason, of Pieter-Maritzberg. 
lémo. 2s. 6a. 


The CALENDAR of VICTORY. 
A Record of British Valour and Conquest on every 
Day in the Year. By Major R. Jonns, K.M. and Lieut. 
P. H. Nicoras, R.M. Feap. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


FORESTER’S RAMBLES in NOR- 
WAY among the FIELDS and FJORDS. New Edi- 
tion in the ** Traveller’s Library.” 1l6mo. 2s. 6d. cloth; 
or 2 Parts, ls. each. 





NOTES on BOOKS: a Quarterly Analysis 
of Works published by Messrs. Loyoman and Co. 
Free by post to all Secretaries, Members of Book 
Clubs and Reading Societies, Heads of Colleges and 
Schools, and Private Persons, who forward their ad- 
dresses to Messrs. Lonoman and Co. The First and 

Second Numbers are now ready. 


London: LoncmMaNn, Brown, Green, and 
LoNGMANS, 


and MEMOIRS | 





BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. Py 

2s. 6d. for Sepremper, ConTAINs: The Baltic ce 
the Black Sea—Joseph René Bellot—Mr. Jolly oe 
Account of the Queen's Visit to Paris—Tennysow 
** Maud ”--A Draught of Poison—The Position of Pr 5 
Russians in the Field—On the History of the Dram; ae 
the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, F.S.A, 
Critique of Pure Reason, &c. &c. 

London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street 


—Kant’; 


] LACKWOOD’S EDIN BURGH 
MAGAZINE. No. CCCCLXXIX, 
For Serremper 1855. 
Life in the Interior of Russia. 
Zaidee: a Romance. Part X. 
Mand. By Alfred Tennyson. 
Notes on Canada and the North-west State 
America. Part VI. x 
The Imperial Policy of Russia. Part ITT, 
Light Literature for the Holidays. No, I, 
Life in London. 
Wagram ; or Victory in Death. 
Our Beginning of the Last War. 
Wit1iaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London ; to be had of all Booksellers. 


eee MAGAZINE, for Sepremper, 
Price 6d.; or by post, 3s. Contains: 

Helps’s Spar Hinchbrook. By J. ¢. 
in America. Jeaffreson, Author of 

The Kingdom of Sardinia. “Crewe Rise.” Part 

Tennyson’s Mand. VIIL. 

American Parties, Past | Burton’s Pilgrimage to 
and Present. By the Medinah and Meccah, 
Author of “‘The Upper | The Continent in 1855, 
Ten Thousand.” Part I. | Trench on English, Past 

Italy, and Art in Italy. and Present. 

Part I.— Rome. The Story of a Great Dis. 

The Bright Side of War. covery. 

The Past Session. 

London: Joun W. Parxer and Sox, West Strand, 


| UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
for Serremper, price 2s. 6d. ContTatns: 

. The Fortunes of Glencore. Chapters III. to VII. 

. Bunsen’s Egypt. 

. The Mystery of the Beasts. 

. Italian Literature during the Tercento, 

Che Fall of Day. 

Russian Literature. 

Sir Isaac Newton. 

. A Glimpse of Old English Diplomacy. 

Tennyson’s Maud, and other Poems. 

. Brictric of Bristol—A Chronicle in Rhyme. 

. Curran’s Sketches of the Irish Bar. 

. Alberico Porro; a Tale of the Milanese Revo- 

lution of 1848. Part III. 

13. Antique Glimpses. 
14. Odes of Anacreon. 
15. The Session of 1854-5. 

Dublin: James M‘Guiasuan, 50, Upper Sackville 
Street: Wittiam S. Ore and Co. Paternoster Row, 
London ; and all Booksellers. 

YOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 

MAGAZINE. 

Edited by W. Harrison Arnswortn, Esq. 
Contents for Serremper. No, CCCCXYVII. 
The Fortresses of Germany. 

From Paris to Sebastopol. 

New Life Insurance Offices. 

My Travels. 

Ensign Pepper’s Letters from the Crimea. 

Natural History of Labuan. 

Letter-Carrying in the Olden Time. 

Stoke Dotterell; or the Liverpool Apprentice. 

Lyrics. By T. Westwood, 

London to Land’s End. 

Crime and Petty Offences in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By Alexander Andrews. 

De Quincey’s Miscellanies. 

The Lunatic Asylum. By the Author of “ The 

Unholy Wish.” 
Granier de Cassagnac. 
The Dance Round the Plague-Pit. 

Thornbury. 

Diary of a First Winter in Rome—1854. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


NORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS. 

In royal 8vo. Illustrated, price 21s. 
NORWAY AND ITs GLACIERS, 
L VISITED IN 1851. 

Followed by Journals of Excursions in the High Alps 
of Dauphine, Berne, and Savoy. By James D. Forses, 
D.C,L. F.R.S. &e. &e. 

“ This is one of those books which we need not blush 
to present to foreign philosophers and men of learning 
as a specimen of the literature of science in England. 
— Eraminer. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack; London: LonGMAN 

and Co. ; 
THE TARIFFS OF ALL NATIONS. 

Now ready, 1 vol. 4to. 30s. m 

COLLECTION OF THE CUSTOMS 

4 TARIFFS OF ALL NATIONS; based upon 

lranslation of the Work by M. Hupyer. A ugmented 

by additional information, brought up to the year 1855. 
By C. N. Newproate, M.P. 

“Mr. Newdegate, after vainly attemptir 4 
Government to extend and improve the publication of 
commercial statistics, has himself collected and pub 
lished the tariffs of various nations, in redemption ofa 
voluntary pledge he gave in the House of Commons. ~ 
Spectator. ; 

“ Among recent commercial publications has been a 
valuable and elaborate one by Mr. Newdegate, the 
Member for North Warwickshire, consisting of @ ( ol 
lection of the Customs’ Tariffs of all Nations, brought 
down to the end of last year, and arranged upon — 
principle of the work supplied to the Prussian Gos 
ment in 1852, by M. Otto Hubner.”"— Times City Arhert- 
oun Muereray, Albemarle Street. 7 
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Lo idun: Printed by Josern Cruaytor, 0 
County of Middlesex, Printer, ey ko 
Ciartosx, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parts . 
stan’s in the West, in the City of London; and ig 
by the aforesaid Josern Crayton, at 9, Wellington a a 
in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County 
Middiesex.—Satvuspar, Ist SarTempsn 1855. 
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